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INTR0DUC5T0RY   NOTE. 


TALES,  SKETCHES,  ETC. 

The  first  gronp  of  short  pieces  embraced  in  this  vol- 
nme  belongs  to  Hawthorne's  earUer  period;  excepting 
^Browne's  Folly/*  whicl^was  addressed  to  the  author's 
eonsin,  Mr.  Richard  Manning,  of  Salem,  after  the  re- 
turn from  Europe.  The  "  Sketches  from  Memory," 
like  those  in  the  "  Mosses,"  and  one  in  "  The  Snow- 
Image,"  reveal  the  fact  that,  at  some  time  in  his  bach- 
elor life,  Hawthorne  made  a  trip  through  portions  of 
New  York ;  but  of  this  journey  no  other  data  have 
ever  come  to  the  editor's  knowledge.  He  took  a  little 
tour  in  1830  or  1831,  or  perhaps  in  both  years,  in  Con- 
necticut, Western  Massachusetts,  and  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  it  was  perhaps  at  this  time  that  he  crossed 
the  boundary  into  New  York.  The  "Journal  of  a 
Solitary  Man  "  and  "  My  Home  Return  "  may  not  im- 
probably be  connected  with  the  narrative  of  "The 
Stoiy-Teller"  which  Hawthorne  had  planned  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  "  Twice -Told  Tales."  ^  All  the 
youthful  pieces  here  preserved  had  been  left  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  old  periodicals,  their  very  existence  possibly 
forgotten  by  Ae  author  himself,  and  were  gradually 
discovered  during  the  five  or  six  years  immediately 
following  his  death. 

*  See  the  editor's  lotroductorj  Note  to  the  Twlcc-Toid  Talcs. 
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8  INTRODUCTORY  NOTE, 

In  June,  1837,  Hawthorne,  writing  to  Longfellow, 
had  observed :  "  I  can  turn  my  attention  to  all  sorts 
of  drudgery,  such  as  children's  boohs,  etc."  One 
among  several  outgrowths  of  the  ability  he  referred  to 
was  the  group  of  "  Biographical  Stories  "  in  the  pres- 
ent volume,  hitherto  included  with  "  Grandfather's 
Chair,"  under  the  general  heading  of  "  True  Stories." 
That  he  regarded  the  writing  of  them  as  in  one  sense 
drudgery,  as  a  performance  which  woidd  not  have  been 
undertaken  but  for  the  necessity  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood by  his  pen,  appears  probable  from  a  letter  which 
he  addressed  with  the  MS.  of  "  Queen  Christina "  to 
the  conductress  of  a  periodical  in  Northern  New  York. 
Of  this  letter,  which  has  beed  inaccessible  for  a  long 
time,  the  date  (according  to  the  editor's  remembrance) 
was  about  two  years  after  that  of  the  one  to  Longfellow 
just  mentioned ;  and  tlie  terms  in  which  it  was  couched 
left  the  impression  that  Hawthorne  was  then  much  in 
need  of  employment.  We  must  not,  however,  forget 
his  own  statement  in  the  brief  note  prefixed  to  the 
stories,  that  ^'  this  smaU  volume  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar character  .  .  .  have  not  been  composed  without  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility."  Lideed,  whatever  he 
wrote  for  children  Hawthorne  prepared  with  as  much 
conscientiousness  as  the  matter  which  he  offered  to  a 
mature  audience ;  and,  conversely,  his  stories  for  older 
readers  were  invested  with  such  a  refinement  of  sim- 
plicity that  they  were  often  well  suited  for  children. 
A  circumstance  illustrating  this  is  that  "  The  Lily's 
Quest,"  afterwards  issued  in  the  second  series  of 
"Twice-Told  Tales,"  was  first  printed  (January  19, 
1839)  in  "  The  Southern  Rose,"  a  weekly  paper  for 
young  readers,  published  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. 
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The  ^Biographical  Sketches,"  that  follow  next  in 
the  order  of  contents,  appear  here  as  the  result  of  a 
gleaning  from  old  nu^azines,  which  was  made  after 
Hawthorne's  death.  Designed  to  folfil  purposes  of  the 
moment,  they  are  of  coarse  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  the  purely  literary  work  which  he 
acknowledged.  Nevertheless,  the  papers  upon  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  Sir  William  Phips,  and  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  are  valuable  as  evidences  of  the  study  which  he 
devoted  to  passae^es  in  the  history  of  New  England ; 
study  largeirSLenl^  in  developing  thatLate 
knowledge  of  his  native  region  which  gives  perennial 
force  to  the  picture  presented  in  "  The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter." The  outline  of  Jonathan  Cilley's  career  shows 
how  active  had  been  his  observation  of  a  classmate  in 
college. 

"  Alice  Doane's  Appeal,"  one  of  the  two  remaining 
contributions,  was  apparently  overlooked  until  the  pres- 
ent editor,  coming  upon  its  traces,  secured  a  copy  of  it 
in  "  The  Token  "  for  1835,  after  a  three  years'  search. 
Hawthorne's  surviving  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Maria 
Hawthorne,  who  died  (January  1,  1883)  after  this 
edition  of  the  Works  had  made  considerable  headway, 
informed  the  editor  that  she  retained  some  recollection 
of  the  story ;  and  it  seems  probable,  from  an  allusion 
in  the  opening  portion,  that  the  form  here  preserved 
embodies  a  reminiscence  of  one  among  those  "  Seven 
Tales  of  my  Native  Land  "  which  the  author  burned 
in  manuscript  The  chapter  entitled  "  Chiefly  about 
War  Matters"  was  published  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly  "  soon  after  a  trip  to  Washington  which  Haw- 
thorne made  in  April,  1862.  It  now  first  takes  its 
place  among  his  collected  writings.  The  same  thing 
is  to  be  said  of  the  "Life  of  Franklin  Pierce,''  re- 
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printed  in  the  present  volume.  It  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  include  this  pamphlet,  which  accordingly 
appears  in  its  original  form,  with  the  exception  of  one 
omitted  passage,  consisting  of  extracts  from  General 
Pierce's  Diary  during  the  Mexican  War. 

With  this  Introductory  Note  the  editor's  task  comes 
to  an  end.  Slight  though  the  result  must  appear,  no 
little  labor  and  care  have  been  involved  in  carrying 
out  the  original  purpose  of  the  Notes,  which  was  to 
present,  at  suitable  points  and  without  wearying  the 
general  reader  by  bibliographical  details,  a  brief  com- 
pend  of  facts  with  regard  to  each  work  or  collection 
in  the  series. 


G.  P.  L. 


New  York,  May  1, 1883. 
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SKETCHES  FROM  MEMORY-* 


I. 

THE  INLAND  PORT. 

It  was  a  bright  forenoon,  when  I  set  foot  on  the 
beach  at  Barlington,  and  took  leave  of  the  two  boat- 
men in  whose  little  skiff  I  had  voyaged  since  daylight 
from  Peru.  Not  that  we  had  come  that  morning  from 
South  America,  but  only  from  tl^e  New  York  shore  of 
Lake  Champkin.  The  highlands  of  the  coast  behind 
us  stretched  north  and  south,  in  a  double  range  of 
bold,  blue  peaks,  gazing  over  each  other's  shoulders  at 
the  (ireen  Mountains  of  Vermont. 

The  latter  are  far  the  loftiest,  and,  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake,  had  displayed  a  more  striking 
outline.  We  were  now  almost  at  their  feet,  and  coidd 
see  only  a  sandy  beach  sweeping  beneath  a  woody 
bank,  around  the  semicircular  Bay  of  Burlington. 

The  painted  light-house  on  a  small  green  island,  the 
wharves  and  warehouses,  with  sloops  and  schooners 
moored  alongside,  or  at  anchor,  or  spreading  their  can- 
vas to  the  wind,  and  boats  rowing  from  point  to  point, 
reminded  me  of  some  fishing-town  on  the  sea-coast. 

But  I  had  no  need  of  tasting  the  water  to  convince 
myself  that  Lake  Champlain  was  not  an  arm  of  the 

^  Second  series.  The  first  series  was  added  to  the  revised  edition 
of  the  Momnfrom  an  Old  Mante* 
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officers  from  the  frontier  garrisons,  French  Canadians, 
wandering  Irish,  Scotchmen  of  a  better  class,  gentle- 
men of  the  South  on  a  pleasure  tour,  country  squires 
on  business ;  and  a  great  throng  of  Grreen  Mountain 
boys,  with  their  horse-wagons  and  ox-teams,  true  Yan- 
kees in  aspect,  and  looking  more  superlatively  so,  by 
contrast  with  such  a  yariety  of  foreigners. 


IL 

BOCHE8TEB. 

The  gray  bat  transparent  eYening  rather  shaded 
than  obscured  the  scene,  leaving  its  stronger  features 
visible,  and  even  improved  by  the  medium  through 
which  I  beheld  them.  The  volume  of  water  is  not 
very  great,  nor  the  roar  deep  enough  to  be  termed 
grand,  though  such  praise  might  have  been  appropri- 
ate before  the  good  people  of  Rochester  had  abstracted 
a  part  of  the  unprofitable  sublimity  of  the  cascade. 
The  Grenesee  has  contributed  so  bountifully  to  their 
canals  and  mill-dams,  that  it  approaches  the  precipice 
with  diminished  pomp,  and  rushes  over  it  in  foamy 
streams  of  various  width,  leaving  a  broad  face  of  the 
rock  insulated  and  unwashed,  between  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  falling  river.  Still  it  was  an  impres- 
sive sig^t,  to  one  who  had  not  seen  Niagara.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  my  chief  interest  arose  from  a 
legend,  connected  with  these  falls,  which  will  become 
poetical  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  was  already  so  to 
me  as  I  pictured  the  catastrophe  out  of  dusk  and  soli- 
tude. It  was  from  a  platform,  raised  over  the  naked 
island  of  the  diff,  in  the  middle  of  the  cataract,  that 
Sam  Patch  took  his  last  leap,  and  alighted  in  the 
other  world.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  —  that  any 
uncertainty  should  rest  upon  his  fate  which  was  con- 
summated in  the  sight  of  thousands, —  many  will  tell 

you  that  the  illustrious  Patch  concealed  himself  in  a 
VOL.  zn.  S 
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day,  compared  with  Sochester.  Its  attributes  of  youth 
are  the  activity  and  eager  life  with  which  it  is  redun- 
dant. The  whole  street,  sidewalks  and  centre,  was 
crowded  with  pedestrians,  horsemen,  stage-coaches, 
gigs,  light  wagons,  and  heavy  ox-teams,  aU  hurrying, 
trotting,  rattling,  and  rumbUng,  in  a  throng  that 
passed  continually,  but  never  passed  away.  Here,  a 
country  wife  was  selecting  a  chum  from  several  gayly 
painted  ones  on  the  sunny  sidewalk ;  there,  a  farmer 
was  bartering  his  produce ;  and,  in  two  or  three  places, 
a 'crowd  of  people  were  showering  bids  on  a  vocifer- 
ous auctioneer.  I  saw  a  great  wagon  and  an  ox-chain 
knocked  off  to  a  very  pretty  woman.  Numerous  were 
the  lottery  offices,  —  those  true  temples  of  Mammon, 
—  where  red  and  yellow  bills  offered  splendid  fortunes 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  banners  of  painted  cloth 
gave  notice  that  the  "  lottery  draws  next  Wednesday." 
At  the  ringing  of  a  beU,  judges,  jurymen,  lawyers, 
and  clients,  elbowed  each  other  to  the  court-house,  to 
busy  themselves  with  cases  that  would  doubtless  il- 
lustrate the  state  of  society,  had  I  the  means  of  re- 
porting them.  The  number  of  public  houses  benefited 
the  flow  of  temporary  population ;  some  were  farmer's 
taverns,  —  cheap,  homely,  and  comfortable  ;  others 
were  magnificent  hotels,  with  negro  waiters,  gentle- 
manly landlords  in  black  broadcloth,  and  foppish  bar- 
keepers in  Broadway  coats,  with  chased  gold  watches 
in  their  waisteoat>-pockets.  I  caught  one  of  these  fel- 
lows quizzing  me  through  an  eye-glass.  The  porters 
were  lumbei'ing  up  the  steps  with  baggage  from  the 
packet  boats,  while  waiters  plied  the  brush  on  dust}' 
travellers,  who,  meanwhile,  glanced  over  the  innumer- 
able advertisements  in  the  daily  papers. 

In  short,  everybody  seemed  to  be  there,  and  all  had 
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something  to  do,  and  were  doing  it  with  all  their 
might,  except  a  party  of  drunken  recruits  for  the  West- 
em  miKtary  posts,  principally  Irish  and  Scotch, 
though  they  wore  Uncle  Sam's  gray  jacket  and  trou- 
sers. I  noticed  one  other  idle  man.  He  carried  a 
rifle  on  his  shoulder  and  a  powder-horn  across  his 
breast,  and  appeared  to  stare  about  him  with  confused 
wonder,  as  if,  while  he  was  listening  to  the  wind 
among  the  forest  boughs,  the  hum  and  bustle  of  an  in- 
stantaneous  city  had  siurounded  him.  .  •  . 


in. 

A  NIGHT  SCENE. 

The  steamboat  in  which  I  was  passenger  for  De- 
troit had  pat  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  would  be  spent  in  repair- 
ing some  damages  of  the  machinery.  % 

As  the  evening  was  warm,  though  cloudy  and  very 
dark,  I  stood  on  deck,  watching  a  scene  that  would 
not  have  attracted  a  second  glance  in  the  daytime,  but 
became  picturesque  by  the  magic  of  strong  light  and 
deep  shade. 

Some  wild  Irishmen  were  replenishing  our  stock  of 
wood,  and  had  kindled  a  great  fire  on  the  bank  to 
illuminate  their  labors.  It  was  composed  of  large 
logs  and  dry  brushwood,  heaped  together  with  care- 
less profusion,  blazing  fiercely,  spouting  showers  of 
sparks  into  the  darkness,  and  gleaming  wide  over 
Lake  Erie,  —  a  beacon  for  perplexed  voyagers  leagues 
from  land. 

All  around  and  above  the  furnace  there  was  total 
obscurity.  No  trees  or  other  objects  caught  and  re- 
flected any  portion  of  the  brightness,  which  thus 
wasted  itself  in  the  immense  void  of  night,  as  if  it 
quivered  from  the  expiring  embers  of  the  world,  after 
the  final  conflagration.  But  the  Irishmen  were  con- 
tinually emerging  from  the  dense  gloom,  passing 
through  the  lurid  glow,  and  vanishing  into  the  gloom 
on  the  other  side.     Sometimes  a  whole  figure  woidd 
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be  made  visible,  by  tbe  sbirt-sleeves  and  light-colored 
dress ;  others  were  but  half  seen,  like  imperfect  crea- 
tures ;  many  flitted,  shadow-like,  along  the  skirts  of 
darkness,  tempting  fancy  to  a  vain  pursuit ;  and  often, 
a  face  alone  was  reddened  by  the  Ere,  and  stared 
strangely  distinct,  with  no  traces  of  a  body.  In  short 
these  wild  Irish,  distorted  and  exaggerated  by  the 
blaze,  DOW  lost  in  deep  shadow,  now  bursting  into 
sudden  splendor,  and  now  struggling  between  light 
and  darkness,  formed  a  picture  which  might  have 
been  transferred,  almost  unaltered,  to  a  tale  of  the 
supernatural.  As  they  all  carried  lanterns  of  wood, 
and  often  flung  sticks  upon  the  Are,  the  least  imagi- 
native spectator  would  at  once  compare  them  to  devils 
condenmed  to.  keep  alive  the  flames  of  their  own  tor- 
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Mt  poor  friend  "  Oberon  " '  —  for  let  me  be .  al> 
lowed  to  distuigmsh  him  by  so  qnunt  a  name  —  sleeps 
with  the  ralent  ages.  He  died  calmly.  Though  his 
disease  was  pulmonary,  bis  life  did  not  flicker  out  like 
a  wasted  lamp,  sometimes  shootiiig  up  into  a  strange 
temporary  brightness;  but  the  tide  of  being  ebbed 
away,  and  the  noon  of  his  existence  waned  till,  in  the 
simple  phraseology  of  Scripture,  "  he  was  not"  The 
last  words  he  said  to  me  were,  "  Biu'n  my  papers,  — 
all  that  you  can  find  in  yonder  escritoire  ;  for  I  fear 
there  are  some  there  which  you  may  be  betrayed  into 
publishing.  I  have  published  enough  ;  as  for  the  old 
disconnected  journal  in  your  possession"  —  But  here 
my  poor  friend  was  checked  in  his  utterance  by  that 
same  hollow  cough  which  would  never  let  him  alone. 
So  he  coughed  himself  tired,  and  sank  to  slumber.  I 
watohed  from  that  midnight  hour  till  high  noon  on  the 
morrow  for  his  waking.  The  chamber  was  dark ;  till, 
longing  for  light,  I  opened  the  window -shutter,  and 
the  broad  day  looked  in  on  the  marble  features  of  the 
dead. 

I  religiously  obeyed  his  instructions  with  regard  to 
the  papers  in  the  escritoire,  and  burned  them  in  a  heap 

I  S«e  the  Bkelch  or  Btor^  eotiUed  The  DaU  in  Manuieripi,  in  TTm 
Snomylmage,  aiut  tUur  Twiet-TUd  TaU*. 
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been  treated  by  them  with  the  most  uniform  kindness, 
and  though  a  favorite  among  the  people  of  the  village 
rather  on  account  of  the  sympathy  which  they  felt  in 
his  situation  than  from  any  merit  of  his  own,  such  was 
the  waywardness  of  his  temper,  that  on  a  slight  provo- 
cation he  ran  away  from  the  home  that  sheltered  him, 
expressing  openly  his  determination  to  die  sooner  than 
return  to  the  detested  spot.  A  severe  illness  overtook 
him  after  he  had  been  absent  about  four  months. 
While  ill,  he  felt  how  unsoothing  were  the  kindest 
looks  and  tones  of  strangers.  He  rose  from  his  sick- 
bed a  better  man,  and  determined  upon  a  speedy  self- 
atonement  by  retoming  to  his  native  town,  ^re  he 
lived,  solitary  and  sad,  but  forgiven  and  cherished  by 
his  Mends,  till  the  day  he  died.  That  part  of  the 
journal  which  contained  a  description  of  this  journey 
is  mostly  destroyed.  Here  and  there  is  a  fragment. 
I  cannot  select,  for  the  pages  are  very  scanty ;  but  I 
do  not  ¥rithhold  the  following  fragments,  because  they 
indicate  a  better  and  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind 
than  the  foregoing. 


"On  reaching  the  ferry-house,  a  rude  structure  of 
boards  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  I  foimd  several  of  those 
wretches  devoid  of  poetry,  and  lost  some  of  my  own 
poetry  by  contact  with  them.  The  hut  was  crowded 
by  a  party  of  provincials, — a  simple  and  merry  set, 
who  had  spent  the  afternoon  fishing  near  the  Falls, 
and  were  bartering  black  and  white  bass  and  eels  for 
the  ferryman's  whiskey.  A  greyhound  and  three  span- 
iels, brutes  of  much  more  grace  and  decorous  demeanor 
than  their  masters,  sat  at  the  door.  A  few  yards  off, 
yet  wholly  unnoticed  by  the  dogs,  was  a  beautiful  fox, 
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an  Indian,  to  cross  the  rapids  to  Goat  Island.  As  the 
country  became  less  rude  and  warlike,  a  long  space  in- 
tervened, in  which  it  was  but  half  believed,  by  a  faint 
and  doubtful  tradition,  that  mortal  foot  had  never  trod 
this  wild  spot  of  precipice  and  forest  clinging  between 
two  cataracts.  The  island  is  no  longer  a  tangled  for- 
est, but  a  grove  of  stately  trees,  with  grassy  intervals 
about  their  roots  and  woodland  paths  among  their 
trunks.  There  was  neither  soldier  nor  Indian  here 
now,  but  a  vision  of  three  lovely  girls,  running  brief 
races  through  the  broken  sunshine  of  the  grove,  hiding 
behind  the  trees,  and  pelting  each  other  with  the  cones 
of  the  pine.  When  their  sport  had  brought  them  near 
me,  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  party  ran  up  and 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  — a  greeting' which  I  heartily 
returned,  and  would  have  done  the  same  had  it  been 
tenderer.  I  had  known  this  wild  little  black-eyed 
lass  in  my  youth  and  her  childhood,  before  I  had  com- 
menced my  rambles. 

"  We  met  on  terms  of  freedom  and  kindness,  which 
elder  ladies  might  have  thought  unsuitable  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  my  description.  When  I  alluded  to  the  two 
fair  strangers,  she  shouted  after  them  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  at  which  summons,  with  grave  dignity, 
they  drew  near,  and  honored  me  with  a  distant  court- 
esy. They  were  from  the  upper  part  of  Vermont. 
Whether  sisters,  or  cousins,  or  at  all  related  to  each 
other,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  they  are  planted  in  my  mem- 
ory like  '  two  twin  roses  on  one  stem,'  with  the  fresh 
dew  in  both  their  bosoms ;  and  when  I  would  have 
pure  and  pleasant  thoughts  I  think  of  them.  Neither 
of  them  coidd  have  seen  seventeen  years.  They  both 
were  of  a  height,  and  that  a  moderate  one.  The  rose- 
bloom  of  the  cheeks  could  hardly  be  called  bright  in 
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When  the  stage-ooach  had  gained  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  I  alighted  to  perform  the  small  remainder  of 
my  journey  on  foot.  There  had  not  been  a  more  deli- 
cious afternoon  than  this  in  all  the  train  of  summer, 
the  air  being  a  sunny  perfume,  made  up  of  balm,  and 
warmth,  and  gentle  brightness.  The  oak  and  walnut 
trees  over  my  head  retained  their  deep  masses  of  fo- 
liage^ and  the  grass,  though  for  months  the  pasturage 
of  stray  cattle,  had  been  revived  with  the  freshness 
of  early  June  by  the  autumnal  rains  of  the  preceding 
week.  The  garb  of  autumn,  indeed,  resembled  that 
of  spring.  Dandelions  and  butterflies  were  sprinkled 
along  the  roadside,  like  drops  of  brightest  gold  in 
greenest  grass,  and  a  star-shaped  little  flower  of  blue, 
with  a  golden  centre.  In  a  rocky  spot,  and  rooted 
imder  the  stone  walk,  there  was  one  wild  rose-bush 
bearing  three  roses,  very  faintly  tinted,  but  blessed 
with  a  spicy  fragrance.  The  same  tokens  would  have 
announced  that  the  year  was  brightening  into  the  glow 
of  summer.  There  were  violets  too,  though  few  and 
pale  ones.  But  the  breath  of  September  was  diffused 
through  the  mild  air,  and  became  perceptible,  too 
thrillingly  for  my  enfeebled  frame,  whenever  a  little 
breeze  shook  out  the  latent  coolness. 

^'  I  was  standing  on  the  hill  at  the  entrance  of  my 
native  village,  whence  I  had  looked  back  to  bid  fare- 
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rents,  bat  not  with  them,  because  I  love  a  green  grave 
better  than  a  tomb. 

"  Moving  slowly  forward,  I  heard  shouts  and  laugh- 
ter, and  perceived  a  considerable  throng  of  people, 

'^who  came  from  behind  the  meeting-house  and  made  a 
stand  in  front  of  it.  Thither  all  the  idlers  in  the  vil- 
lage were  congregated  to  witness  the  exercises  of  the 
engine  company,  this  being  the  afternoon  of  their 
monthly  practice.  They  deluged  the  roof  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, ^till  the  water  fell  from  the  eaves  in  a  broad 
cascade ;  then  the  stream  beat  against  the  dusty  win- 
dows like  a  thunder-storm ;  and  sometimes  they  flung 
it  up  beside  the  steeple,  sparkling  in  an  ascending 
shower  about  the  weathercock.  For  variety's  sake  the 
engineer  made  it  undulate  horizontally,  like  a  great 
serpent  flying  over  the  earth.  As  his  last  effort,  being 
roguishly  inclined,  he  seemed  to  take  aim  at  the  sky, 
falling  short  rather  of  which,  down  came  the  fluid, 
transformed  to  drops  of  silver,  on  the  thickest  crowd 
of  the  spectators.  Then  ensued  a  prodigious  rout  and 
mirthful  uproar,  with  no  little  wrath  of  the  surly  ones, 
whom  this  is  an  infallible  method  of  distinguishing. 
The  joke  afforded  infinite  amasement  to  the  ladies 
at  the  windows  and  some  old  people  under  the  hay- 
scales.  I  also  laughed  at  a  distance,  and  was  glad  to\ 
find  myself  susceptible,  as  of  old,  to  the  simple  mirth 
of  such  a  scene. 

"  But  the  thoughts  that  it  excited  were  not  all  mirth- 
ful. I  had  witnessed  hundreds  of  such  spectacles  in 
my  youth,  and  one  precisely  similar  only  a  few  days 
before  my  departure.  And  now,  the  aspect  of  the 
village  being  the  same,  and  the  crowd  composed  of  my 

•  old  acquaintances,  I  could  hardly  realize  that  years 
had  passed,  or  even  months,  or  that  the  very  drops  of 
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from  the  sign-boards  to  slabs  of  marble  or  slate.  But, 
•  on  the  whole,  death  and  vicissitude  had  done  very 
little.  There  were  old  men,  scattered  about  the  street, 
who  had  been  old  in  my  earliest  reminiscences ;  and, 
as  if  their  venerable  forms  were  permanent  parts  of 
the  creation,  they  appeared  to  be  hale  and  hearty  old 
men  yet.  The  less  elderly  were  more  altered,  having 
generally  contracted  a  stoop,  with  hair  wofuUy  thinned 
and  whitened.  Some  I  could  hardly  recognize;  at 
my  last  glance  they  had  been  boys  and  girls,  but  were 
young  men  and  women  when  I  looked  again;  and 
there  were  happy  little  things  too,  rolling  about  on  the 
grass,  whom  God  had  made  since  my  departure. 

'*  But  now,  in  my  lingering  course,  I  had  descended 
the  hill,  and  began  to  consider,  painfully  enough,  how 
I  should  meet  my  to^ns-people,  and  what  reception 
they  would  give  me.  Of  many  an  evil  prophecy,  doubt- 
less, had  I  been  the  subject.  And  would  they  salute 
me  with  a  roar  of  triumph  or  a  low  hiss  of  scorn,  on 
beholding  their  worst  anticipations  more  than  accom- 
plished ? 

"  ^  No,'  said  I,  '  they  ^tQ  not  triumph  over  me. 
And  should  they  ask  the  cause  of  my  return,  I  will  tell 
them  that  a  man  may  go  far  and  tarry  long  away,  if 
his  health  be  good  and  his  hopes  high  ;  but  that  when 
flesh  and  spirit  begin  to  fail,  he  remembers  his  birth- 
place and  the  old  burial-ground,  and  hears  a  voice  call- 
ing him  to  come  home  to  his  father  and  mother.  Tliey 
will  know,  by  my  wasted  frame  and  feeble  step,  that  I 
have  heard  the  summons  and  obeyed.  And,  the  first 
greetings  over,  they  will  let  me  walk  among  them  un- 
noticed, and  linger  in  tiie  sunshine  while  I  may,  and 
steal  into  my  grave  in  peace.' 

^^  With  these   reflections   I   looked    kindly  at  the 
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concern  me  personally,  and  a  loving  one  for  the  same 
reason,  because  nothing  selfish  can  interfere  with  the^ 
sense  of  brotherhood.  Soon  to  be  all  spirit,  I  have 
already  a  spiritual^  sense  of  human  nature,  and  see 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  mankind,  discovering  what  / 
is  hidden  from  the  wisest.  The  loves  of  young  men 
and  virgins '^  Enown  to  me,  before  the  first  kiss,  be- 
fore the  whispered  word,  with  the  birth  of  the  first 
sigh.  My  glance  comprehends  the  crowds  and  pene- 
trates  the  breast  of  the  solitary  man.  T  i^mEHfetter 
of  the  world  than  fonnerly,  more  generously  of  its  vir- 
tues, more  mercifully,  of  its  faults,  with  a  higgler  esti- 
mate of  7ts  present  happiness,  and  brighter  hopes  of 
^  its  destiny.  My  mind  has  put  forth  a  second  crop  of 
blossoms,  as  the  trees  do  in  the  Indian  summer.  No 
winter  will  destroy  their  beauty,  for  they  are  fanned  ' 
by  the  breeze  and  freshened  by  the  shower  that 
breathes  and  falls  in  the  gardens  of  Paradise  I  " 
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Never  did  a  pilgrim  approach  Niagara  with 
deeper  enthusiasm  than  mine.  I  had  lingered  away 
from  it,  and  wandered  to  other  scenes,  because  my 
treasury  of  anticipated  enjoyments,  comprising  all  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  had  nothing  else  so  magnificent, 
and  I  was  loath  to  exchange  the  pleasures  of  hope  for 
those  of  memoiy  so  soon.  At  length  the  day  came. 
The  stage-coach,  with  a  Frenchman  and  myself  on  the 
back  seat,  had  already  left  Lewiston,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  would  set  us  down  in  Manchester.  1  began 
to  listiMi  for  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  and  trembled 
with  a  sensation  like  dread,  as  the  moment  drew  nigh, 
when  its  voice  of  ages  must  roll,  for  the  fii-st  time,  on 
my  ear.  The  French  gentleman  stretched  himself 
from  the  window,  and  expressed  loud  admiration, 
while,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  I  threw  myself  back  and 
closed  my  eyes.  "When  the  scene  shut  in,  I  was  glad 
to  think,  that  for  me  the  whole  burst  of  Niagara  was 
yet  in  futurity.  We  rolled  on,  and  entered  the  village 
of  Manchester,  bordering  on  the  falls. 

I  am  quite  lu^hamed  of  myself  here.  Not  that  I 
ran,  like  a  madman  to  the  falls,  and  plunged  into  the 
thickest  of  the  spray,  —  never  stopping  to  bi'cathe,  till 
bivathing  was  im)H)ssible :  not  that  I  connnitted  this, 
or  any  other  suit^ible  extra vagtuice.  On  the  contrary, 
I  alighted  with  jHM'ftH't  ili»cency  and  coni[>osuix\  gave 
my  cloak  tt>  the  black  waiter,  iH>iuttHl  out  my  bagg:ige, 
and  inquired,  not  tlie  nearest  way  to  the  cataract,  but 
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abont  the  dinner-hour.  The  interval  was  spent  in  ar- 
ranging my  dress.  Within  the  last  fifteen  minutes, 
my  mind  had  grown  strangely  benumbed,  and  my  spir- 
its apathetic,  with  a  slight  depression,  not  decided 
enough  to  be  termed  sadness.  My  enthusiasm  was  in 
a  deathlike  slumber.  Without  aspiring  to  inmiortal- 
ity,  as  he  did,  I  could  have  imitated  that  English  trav- 
eller, who  turned  back  from  the  point  where  he  first 
heard  the  thunder  of  Niagara,  after  crossing  the  ocean 
to  behold  it.  Many  a  Western  trader,  by  the  by,  has 
performed  a  similar  act  of  heroism  with  more  heroic 
simplicity,  deeming  it  no  such  wonderful  feat  to  dine 
at  the  hotel  and  resume  his  route  to  Buffalo  or  Lewis- 
ton,  while  the  cataract  was  roaring  unseen. 

Such  has  often  been  my  apathy,  when  objects,  long 
sought,  and  earnestly  desired,  were  placed  within  my 
reach.  After  dinner  —  at  which  an  unwonted  and 
perverse  epicurism  detained  me  longer  than  usual —  I 
lighted  a  cigar  and  paced  the  piazza,  minutely  atten- 
tive to  the  aspect  and  business  of  a  very  ordinary  vil- 
lage. Finally,  with  reluctant  step,  and  the  feeling  of 
an  intruder,  I  walked  towards  Goat  Island.  At  the 
toll-house,  there  were  further  excuses  for  delaying  the 
inevitable  moment.  My  signature  was  required  in  a 
huge  ledger,  containing  similar  records  innumerable, 
many  of  which  I  read.  The  skin  of  a  great  sturgeon, 
and  other  fishes,  beasts,  and  reptiles ;  a  collection  of 
minerals,  such  as  lie  in  heaps  near  the  falls ;  some  In- 
dian moccasons,  and  other  trifies,  made  of  deer-skin 
and  embroidei^  with  beads ;  several  newspapers  from 
Montreal,  New  York,  and  Boston,  —  all  attracted  me 
in  turn.  Out  of  a  number  of  twisted  sticks,  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  Tuscarora  Indian,  I  selected  one  of 
curled  maple,  curiously  convoluted,  and  adorned  with 
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structure.  Here  I  stationed  myself  in  the  blast  of 
wind,  which  the  rushing  river  bore  along  with  it.  The 
bridge  was  tremulous  beneath  me,  and  marked  the 
tremor  of  the  solid  earth.  I  looked  along  the  whiten- 
ing rapids,  and  endeavored  to  distinguish  a  mass  of 
water  far  above  the  falls,  to  follow  it  to  their  verge, 
and  go  down  with  it,  in  fancy,  to  the  abyss  of  clouds 
and  storm.  Casting  my  eyes  across  the  river,  and 
every  side,  I  took  in  the  whole  scene  at  a  glance,  and 
tried  to  comprehend  it  in  one  vast  idea.  After  an 
hour  thus  spent,  I  left  the  bridge,  and,  by  a  staircase, 
winding  almost  interminably  round  a  post,  descended 
to  the  base  of  the  precipice.  From  that  point,  my 
path  lay  over  slippery  stones,  and  among  great  frag- 
ments of  the  clifiF,  to  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  where 
the  wind  at  once  enveloped  me  in  spray,  and  perhaps 
dashed  the  rainbow  round  lue.  Were  my  long  desires 
fulfilled  ?     And  had  I  seen  Niagara  ? 

Oh  that  I  had  never  heard  of  Niagara  till  I  beheld 
it !  Blessed  were  the  wanderers  of  old,  who  heard  its 
deep  roar,  sounding  through  the  woods,  as  the  sum- 
mons to  an  unknown  wonder,  and  approached  its  awful 
brink,  in  all  the  freshness  of  native  feeling.  Had  its 
own  mysterious  voice  been  the  first  to  warn  me  of  its 
existence,  then,  indeed,  I  might  have  knelt  down  and 
worshipped.  But  I  had  come  thither,  haunted  with  a 
vision  of  foam  and  fury,  and  dizzy  cliffs,  and  an  ocean 
tumbling  down  out  of  the  sky,  —  a  scene,  in  short, 
which  nature  had  too  much  good  taste  and  calm  sim- 
plicity to  realize.  My  mind  had  struggled  to  adapt 
these  false  conceptions  to  the  reality,  and  finding 
the  effort  vain,  a  wretched  sense  of  disappointment 
weighed  me  down.  I  climbed  the  precipice,  and 
threw  myself  on   the  earth,  feeling  that  I  was  un- 
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spectators,  nor  deny  that  very  trifling  causes  woold 
draw  my  eyes  and  thoughts  from  the  cataract. 

The  last  day  that  I  was  to  spend  at  Niagara,  before 
my  departure  for  the  Far  West,  I  sat  upon  the  Table 
Rock.  This  celebrated  station  did  not  now,  as  of  old, 
project  fifty  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  precipice,  but 
was  shattered  by  the  fall  of  an  immense  fragment, 
which  lay  distant  on  the  shore  below.  Still,  on  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  rock,  with  my  feet  hanging  over 
it,  I  felt  as  if  suspended  in  the  open  air.  Never  be- 
fore had  my  mind  been  in  such  perfect  unison  with 
the  scene.  There  were  intervals,  when  I  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  the  great  river,  rolling  calmly 
into  the  abyss,  rather  descending  than  precipitating 
itself,  and  acquiring  tenfold  majesty  from  its  unhur- 
ried motion.  It  came  like  the  march  of  Destiny.  It 
was  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  seemed  to  have  antic- 
ipated, in  all  its  course  through  the  broad  lakes,  that 
it  must  pour  their  collected  waters  down  this  height. 
The  perfect  foam  of  the  river,  after  its  descent,  and 
the  ever-varying  shapes  of  mist,  rising  up,  to  become 
clouds  in  the  sky,  would  be  the  very  picture  of  con- 
fusion, were  it  merely  transient,  like  the  rage  of  a 
tempest.  But  when  the  beholder  has  stood  awhile, 
and  perceives  no  lull  in  the  storm,  and  considers  that 
the  vapor  and  the  foam  are  as  everlasting  as  the  rocks 
which  produce  them,  all  this  turmoil  assimies  a  sort  of 
calmness.     It  soothes,  while  it  awes  the  mind. 

Leaning  over  the  clijBF,  I  saw  the  guide  conducting 
two  adventurers  behind  the  falls.  It  was  pleasant, 
from  that  high  seat  in  the  sunshine,  to  observe  them 
struggling  against  the  eternal  storm  of  the  lower  re- 
gions, with  heads  bent  down,  now  faltering,  now  press- 
ing forward,  and  finally  swallowed  up  in  their  victory. 
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Gost  Island,  observing  that  it  should  have  been  thrown 
farther  to  the  right,  so  as  to  widen  the  American  falls, 
and  contract  those  of  the  Horseshoe.  Next  appeared 
two  traders  of  Michigan,  who  declared,  that,  apon  the 
whole,  the  sight  was  worth  looking  at ;  there  certainly 
was  an  inunense  water-power  here ;  but  that,  after  all, 
they  would  go  twice  as  far  to  see  the  noble  stone-works 
of  Lfockport,  where  the  Grand  Canal  is  locked  down  a 
descent  of  sixty  feet.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  young 
fellow,  in  a  homespun  cotton  dress,  with  a  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  a  pack  over  his  shoulders.  He  advanced 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  where  his  attention,  at 
first  wavering  among  the  different  components  of  the 
scene,  finally  became  fixed  in  the  angle  of  the  Horse- 
shoe falls,  which  is,  indeed,  the  central  point  of  inter- 
est. His  whole  soul  seemed  to  go  forth  and  be  trans- 
ported thither,  till  the  staff  slipped  from  his  relaxed 
grasp,  and  falling  down  —  down  —  down  —  struck 
upon  the  fragment  of  the  Table  Rock. 

In  this  manner  I  spent  some  hours,  watching  the 
varied  impression,  made  by  the  cataract,  on  those  who 
disturbed  me,  and  returning  to  unwearied  contempla- 
tion, when  left  alone.  At  length  my  time  came  to  de- 
part There  is  a  grassy  footpath,  through  the  woods, 
along  the  summit  of  the  bank,  to  a  point  whence  a 
causevray,  hewn  in  the  side  of  the  precipice,  goes  wind- 
ing down  to  the  Ferry,  about  half  a  mile  below  the 
Table  Rock.  The  sim  was  near  setting,  when  I 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  began  the 
descent.  The  indirectness  of  my  downward  road  con- 
tinually changed  the  point  of  view,  and  showed  me,  in 
rich  and  repeated  succession,  now,  the  whitening  rap- 
ids and  majestic  leap  of  the  main  river,  which  ap- 
peared more  deeply  massive  as  the  light  departed ; 
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now,  the  lovelier  picture,  yet  stiU  sublime,  of  Goat 
Island,  with  its  rocks  and  grove,  and  the  lesser  falls, 
tumbling  over  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  like 
a  tributary  stream  ;  now,  the  long  vista  of  the  river, 
as  it  eddied  and  whirled  between  the  cliffs,  to  pass 
through  Ontario  toward  the  sea,  and  everywhere  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  this  one  unrivalled  scene.  The 
golden  sunshine  tinged  the  sheet  of  the  American  cas- 
cade, and  painted  on  its  heaving  spray  the  broken 
semicircle  of  a  rainbow,  heaven's  own  beauty  croiJVTi- 
ing  earth's  sublimity.  My  steps  were  slow,  and  I  paused 
long  at  every  turn  of  the  descent,  as  one  lingers  and 
pauses  who  discerns  a  brighter  and  brightening  excel- 
lence in  what  he  must  soon  behold  no  more.  The  soli- 
tude of  the  old  wilderness  now  reigned  over  the  whole 
vicinity  of  the  falls.  My  enjoyment  became  the  more 
rapturous,  because  no  poet  shared  it,  nor  wretch  de- 
void of  poetry  profaned  it ;  but  the  spot  so  famous 
through  the  world  was  all  my  own ! 


THE  ANTIQUE  RING. 

^  Yes,  indeed :  the  gem  is  as  bright  as  a  star,  and 
corioiisly  set,"  said  Clara  Pemberton,  examining  an 
antique  ring,  which  her  betrothed  lover  had  just  pre- 
sented to  her,  with  a  very  pretty  speech.  ^^  It  needs 
only  one  thing  to  make  it  perfect." 

*'*'  And  what  is  that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Edward  Caryl, 
secretly  anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  gift.  *•''  A  modem 
setting,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  I  That  would  destroy  the  charm  at  once," 
replied  Clara.  "  It  needs  nothing  but  a  story.  I 
long  to  know  how  many  times  it  has  been  the  pledge 
of  faith  between  two  lovers,  and  whether  the  vows,  of 
which  it  was  the  symbol,  were  always  kept  or  often 
broken.  Not  that  I  should  be  too  scrupulous  about 
facts.  If  you  happen  to  be  unacquainted  with  its  au- 
thentic  history,  so  much  the  better.  May  it  not  have 
sparkled  upon  a  queen*s  finger  ?  Or  who  knows  but 
it  is  the  very  ring  which  Posthumus  received  from 
Imogen?  In  short,  you  must  kindle  your  imagina- 
tion at  the  lustre  of  this  diamond,  and  make  a  legend 
for  it." 

Now  such  a  task  —  and  doubtless  Clara  knew  it  — 
was  the  most  acceptable  that  could  have  been  imposed 
on' Edward  CaryL  He  was  one  of  that  multitude  of 
young  gentlemen  —  limbs,  or  rather  twigs,  of  the  law 
—  whose  names  appear  in  gilt  letters  on  the  front  of 
Tudor's  Buildings,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Court  House,  which  seem  to  be  the  haunt  of  the 
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generation  of  rising  writers,  whose  spirit  is  such  that 
we  may  reasonably  expect  creditable  attempts  from 
all^  and  good  and  beautiful  results  from  some.  And, 
it  will  be  observed,  Edward  was  the  very  man  to  write 
pretty  legends,  at  a  lady's  instance,  for  an  old-fash- 
ioned diamond  ring.  He  took  the  jewel  in  his  hand, 
and  turned  it  so  as  to  catch  its  scintillating  radiance, 
as  if  hoping,  in  accordance  with  Clara's  suggestion,  to 
light  up  his  fancy  with  that  star-like  gleam. 

^^  Shall  it  be  a  ballad  ?  —  a  tale  in  verse  ?  "  he  in- 
quired. ^^  Enchanted  rings  often  glisten  in  old  Eng- 
lish poetry ;  I  think  something  may  be  done  with  the 
subject ;  but  it  is  fitter  for  rhyme  than  prose." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Miss  Pemberton,  "  we  will  have  no 
more  rhyme  than  just  enough  for  a  posy  to  the  ring. 
You  must  tell  the  legend  in  simple  prose  ^  and  when 
it  is  finished,  I  will  make  a  little  party  to  hear  it 
read." 

The  young  gentleman  promised  obedience  ;  and  go- 
ing to  his  pillow,  with  his  head  full  of  the  familiar 
spirits  that  used  to  be  worn  in  rings,  watches,  and 
sword-hilts,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  himself 
of  an  available  idea  in  a  dream.  Connecting  this  with 
what  he  himself  chanced  to  know  of  the  ring's  real 
history,  his  task  was  done.  Clara  Pemberton  invited 
a  select  few  of  her  friends,  all  holding  the  stanchest 
faith  in  Edward's  genius,  and  therefore  the  most  ge- 
nial auditors,  if  not  altogether  the  fairest  critics,  that 
a  writer  could  possibly  desire.  Blessed  be  woman  for 
her  faculty  of  admiration,  and  especially  for  her  ten- 
dency to  admire  with  her  heart,  when  man,  at  most, 
grants  merely  a  cold  approval  with  his  mind  ! 

Drawing  his  chair  beneath  the  blaze  of  a  solar  lamp, 
Edward  Caryl  untied  a  roll  of  glossy  paper,  and  began 
as  follows :  — 
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oonscioos  that  her  praise  was  to  that  of  all  others  as 
a  diamond  to  a  pebble,  was  therefore  the  less  liberal 
in  awarding  it.  ^^  It  is  really  a  pretty  tale,  and  very 
proper  for  any  of  the  Annuals.  But,  Edward,  your 
moral  does  not  satisfy  me.  What  thought  did  you 
embody  in  the  ring? " 

^  O  Clara,  this  is  too  bad  I  "  replied  Edward,  with 
a  half-reproachful  smile.  ^^  You  know  that  I  can  never 
separate  the  idea  from  the  symbol  in  which  it  mani- 
fests itself.  However,  we  may  suppose  the  Grem  to  be 
the  human  heart,  and  the  Evil  Spirit  to  be  Falsehood, 
which,  in  one  guise  or  another,  is  the  fiend  that  causes 
all  the  sorrow  and  trouble  in  the  world.  I  beseech 
you  to  let  this  suffice." 

^  It  shall,"  said  Clara,  kindly.  **  And,  believe  me, 
whatever  the  world  may  say  of  the  story,  I  prize  it 
far  above  the  diamond  which  enkindled  your  imagina- 
tion." 
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A  few  times  I  have  visited  the  chamber  of  one  who 
walks,  obscure  and  lonely,  on  his  mortal  pilgrimage. 
He  will  leave  not  many  living  friends,  when  he  goes  to 
join  the  dead,  where  his  thoughts  often  stray,  and  he 
might  better  be.  I  steal  into  his  sleep,  and  play  my 
part  among  the  figures  of  his  dreams.  I  glide  through 
the  moonlight  of  his  waking  fancy,  and  whisper  con- 
ceptions, which,  with  a  strange  thrill  of  fear,  he  writes 
down  as  his  own.  I  stand  beside  him  now,  at  midnight, 
telling  these  dreamy  truths  with  a  voice  so  dream-like, 
that  he  mistakes  them  for  fictions  of  a  brain  too  prone 
to  such.  Yet  he  glances  behind  him  and  shivers,  while 
the  lamp  bums  pale.  Farewell,  dreamer,  —  waking 
or  sleeping!  Your  brightest  dreams  are  fled;  your 
mind  grows  too  hard  and  cold  for  a  spiritual  guest  to 
enter ;  you  are  earthly,  too,  and  have  all  the  sins  of 
earth.     The  ghost  will  visit  you  no  more. 

But  where  is  the  maiden,  holy  and  pure,  though 
wearing  a  form  of  clay,  that  would  have  me  bend  over 
her  pillow  at  midnight,  and  leave  a  blessing  there? 
With  a  silent  invocation,  let  her  summon  me.  Shrink 
not,  maiden,  when  I  come!  In  life,  I  was  a  high- 
souled  youth,  meditative,  yet  seldom  sad,  full  of  chaste 
fancies,  and  stainless  from  aU  grosser  sin.  And  now, 
in  death,  I  bring  no  loathsome  smell  of  the  grave,  nor 
ghostly  terrors,  —  but  gentle,  and  soothing,  and  sweetly 
pensive  influences.  Perhaps,  just  fluttering  for  the 
skies,  my  visit  may  hallow  the  wellsprings  of  thy 
thought,  and  make  thee  heavenly  here  on  earth.  Then 
shall  pure  dreams  and  holy  meditations  bless  thy  life ; 
nor  thy  sainted  spirit  linger  round  the  grave,  but  seek 
the  upper  stars,  and  meet  mo  there  I 
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us,  the  effect  is  very  much  inferior ;  the  direction,  all 
except  the  aignatare,  is  a  scrawl,  large  and  heavy,  but 
not  forcible ;  and  even  the  name  itself,  while  almost 
identical  in  its  strokes  with  that  of  the  Declaration, 
has  a  strangely  different  and  more  vulgar  aspect. 
Perhaps  it  is  all  right,  and  typical  of  the  truth.  If 
we  may  trust  tradition,  and  unpublished  letters,  and  a 
few  witnesses  in  point,  there  was  quite  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  man  and  his  historical  aspect, 
as  between  the  manuscript  signature  and  the  engraved 
one.  One  of  his  associates,  both  in  political  life  and 
permanent  renown,  is  said  to  have  characterized  him 
as  a  ^^  man  without  a  head  or  heart"  We,  of  an  after 
generation,  should  hardly  be  entitled,  on  whatever  evi- 
dence, to  assume  such  ungracious  liberty  with  a  name 
that  has  occupied  a  \oity  position  until  it  has  grown 
almost  sacred,  and  which  is  associated  with  memories 
more  sacred  than  itself,  and  has  thus  become  a  valu- 
able reality  to  our  countrymen,  by  the  aged  reverence 
that  clusters  round  about  it.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
no  impiety  to  r^ard  Hancock  not  precisely  as  a  real 
personage,  but  as  a  majestic  figure,  useful  and  neces- 
sary in  its  way,  but  producing  its  effect  far  more  by 
an  ornamental  outside  than  by  any  intrinsic  force  or 
virtue.  The  page  of  all  history  would  be  half  unpeo- 
pled if  all  such  characters  were  banished  from  it. 

From  General  Warren  we  have  a  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 14,  1775,  only  a  few  months  before  he  attested 
the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism,  in  his  own  blood,  on 
Bunker  Hill.  His  handwriting  has  many  ungraceful 
flourishes.  All  the  small  d's  spout  upward  in  para- 
bolic curves,  and  descend  at  a  considerable  distance. 
His  pen  seems  to  have  had  nothing  but  hair-lines  in 
it ;  and  the  whole  letter,  though  perfectly  legible,  has 
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for  his  own  perusal.  But  if  there  be  such  sympathies 
as  we  have  alluded  to,  in  how  many  instances  would 
History  be  put  to  the  blush  by  a  volume  of  autograph 
letters,  like  this  which  we  now  close  ! 
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theme  and  site  to  any  of  my  young  townsmen  who  may 
be  afflicted  with  the  same  tendency  towards  fanciful 
nairatiyes  which  haunted  me  in  my  youth  and  long 
afterwards.  Truly  yours, 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
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This  small  Tolome  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  from  the 
same  hand,  have  not  heen  composed  without  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  author  regards  children  as  sacred,  and  would 
not,  for  the  world,  cast  anything  into  the  fountain  of  a  young 
heart  that  might  embitter  and  pollute  its  waters.  And,  even  in 
point  of  the  reputation  to  be  aimed  at,  juvenile  literature  is  as 
well  worth  cultivating  as  any  other.  The  writer,  if  he  succeed 
in  pleasing  hLs  little  readers,  may  hope  to  be  remembered  by 
them  till  their  own  old  age,  —  a  far  longer  period  of  literary  ex- 
istence than  is  generally  attained  by  those  who  seek  immortality 
from  the  judgments  of  full-grown  men. 
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"  Oh  no,  no,  George  1 "  cried  Emily,  earnestly.  "  My 
kitten  cannot  spare  her  tail." 

Edward  being  an  invalid,  it  was  now  time  for  him 
to  retire  to  bed.  When  the  family  bade  him  good 
night  he  turned  his  face  towards  them,  looking  very 
loath  to  part 

^  I  shall  not  know  when  morning  comes,"  said  he, 
sorrowfully.  ^^  And,  besides,  I  want  to  hear  your 
voices  aU  the  time ;  for,  when  nobody  is  speaking,  it 
seems  as  if  I  were  alone  in  a  dark  world." 

^  You  must  have  faith,  my  dear  child,"  replied  his 
mother.  ^^  Faith  is  the  soul's  eyesight ;  and  when  we 
possess  it  the  world  is  never  dark  nor  lonely." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  harmony  of  onr 
little  family  was  disturbed  by  something  like  a  quarrel 
between  George  and  Edward. 

The  former,  though  he  loved  his  brother  dearly,  had 
found  it  quite  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  enjoy- 
ments to  spend  all  his  play-time  in  a  darkened  cham- 
ber. Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  was  inclined  to  be 
despotic.  He  felt  as  if  his  bandaged  eyes  entitled  him 
to  demand  that  everybody  who  enjoyed  the  blessing  of 
sight  should  contribute  to  his  comfort  and  amusement. 
He  therefore  insisted  that  George,  instead  of  going  out 
to  play  football,  should  join  with  himself  and  Emily 
in  a  game  of  questions  and  answers. 

George  resolutely  refused,  and  ran  out  of  the  house. 
He  did  not  revisit  Edward's  chamber  till  the  evening, 
when  he  stole  in,  looking  confused,  yet  somewhat  sul- 
len, and  sat  down  beside  his  father's  chair.  It  was 
evident,  by  a  motion  of  Edward's  head  and  a  slight 
trembling  of  his  lips,  that  he  was  aware  of  George's 
entrance,  though  his  footsteps  had  been  almost  inaudi- 
ble. Emily,  ^-ith  her  serious  and  earnest  little  face, 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  she  longed  to  be  a 
messenger  of  peace  between  them. 

Mr.  Temple,  without  seeming  to  notice  any  of  these 
circumstances,  began  a  story. 
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table,  —  still  that  heavy  and  remorseful  thought  came 
back  to  him,  ^^  I  was  cruel  to  my  poor  father  in  his  ill- 
ness ! "  Many  and  many  a  time,  awake  or  in  his 
dreams,  he  seemed  to  see  old  Michael  Johnson  stand- 
ing in  the  dust  and  confusion  of  the  market-place,  and 
pressing  his  withered  hand  to  hb  forehead  as  if  it 
ached. 

Alas !  my  dear  children,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  have 
such  a  thought  as  this  to  bear  us  company  through 
life. 

Though  the  story  was  but  half  finished,  yet,  as  it 
was  longer  than  usual,  Mr.  Temple  here  made  a  short 
pause.  He  perceived  that  Emily  wa«  in  tears,  and 
Edward  turned  his  half -veiled  face  towards  the  speaker 
with  an  air  of  great  earnestness  and  interest.  As  for 
Greorge,  he  had  withdrawn  into  the  dusky  shadow  be- 
hind his  father's  chair. 
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**  It  was  a  very  pretty  piece  of  work,"  said  Mr. 
Temple.  **  But  wait  till  yoo  hear  the  end  of  the 
stoiy." 

"  Father,"  inquired  Edward,  "  whereaboots  in  Bo»- 
t(Hi  was  the  mill-pond  on  which  Ben  hoilt  his  wharf?  " 

"I  do  not  exactly  know,"  answered  Mr.  Temple; 
^  bnt  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  on  the  northern  vei^ 
of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  are  now  called 
Merrimack  and  Cttarlestown  Streets.  That  thronged 
portion  of  the  city  was  once  a  marsh.  Some  of  it,  in 
fact,  waa  covered  with  water." 
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deed,"  eaid  Mrs.  Temple.  "But  it  is  veiy  possible 
for  a  woman  to  have  a  strong  mind,  and  to  be  fitted 
for  the  active  btuiueas  of  life,  without  losing  any  of 
her  natural  delicacy.  Perhaps  some  time  or  other  Mr. 
Temple  will  tell  you  a  st^ny  of  such  a  woman." 

It  was  now  time  for  Edward  to  be  left  to  repose. 
His  brother  George  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  hoped,  as  he  had  hoped  twenty  times  before,  that 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day  Ned's  eyes  would  be  strong 
enough  to  look  the  sun  right  in  the  face. 

"Thank  you,  George,"  replied  Edward,  smiling; 
*'  but  I  am  not  half  so  impatient  as  at  first.  If  my 
bodily  eyesight  were  as  good  as  yours,  perhaps  I  could 
not  see  things  soidistinetly  with  my  mind's  eye.  But 
now  there  is  a  light  n-itbin  which  shows  me  the  little 
Quaker  artist,  Ben  West,  and  Isaac  Newton  with  his 
windmill,  and  stubborn  Sam  Johnson,  and  stout  Noll 
Cromwell,  and  shrewd  Ben  Franklin,  and  little  Qaeen 
Christina,  with  the  Swedes  kneeling  at  her  feet.  It 
seems  as  if  I  really  saw  these  personages  face  to  face. 
So  I  can  bear  the  darkness  outside  of  me  pretty  welL" 

When  Edward  ceased  speaking,  Emily  put  up  her 
mouth  and  kissed  him  as  her  farewell  for  the  night. 

"Ah,  I  forgot  I"  said  Edward,  with  a  sigh.  "I 
cannot  see  any  of  your  faces.  What  would  it  signify 
to  see  all  the  famous  people  in  the  world,  if  I  must  be 
blind  to  the  faces  that  I  love  ?  " 

"  You  must  try  to  see  OS  with  your  heart,  my  dear 
child,"  B^d  his  mother. 

Edward  went  to  bed  somewhat  dispirited  ;  but, 
quickly  falling  asleep,  was  visited  with  such  a  pleas- 
ant dream  of  the  sunshine  and  of  his  dearest  friends 
that  he  felt  the  happier  for  it  all  the  next  day.  And 
we  hope  to  find  him  still  happy  when  we  meet  again. 
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watch  for  blood.  Sixteen  persons  assembled  at  the 
evening  prayer :  in  the  deep  midnight  their  cry  rang 
through  the  forest;  and  daylight  dawned  upon  the 
lifeless  clay  of  all  but  one.  It  was  a  circumstance 
not  to  be  unnoticed  by  our  stem  ancestors,  in  consid- 
ering the  fate  of  her  who  had  so  troubled  their  relig- 
ion, that  an  infant  daughter,  the  sole  survivor  amid 
the  terrible  destruction  of  her  mother's  household,  was 
bred  in  a  barbarous  faith,  and  never  learned  the  way 
to  the  Christian's  heaven.  Yet  we  will  hope  that  there 
the  mother  and  child  have  met. 
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us.  They  are  drawn  into  a  hollow  square,  the  officers 
in  the  centre ;  and  the  governor  (for  John  Dnnton's 
authority  will  bear  us  out  in  this  particular)  leans  his 
hands  upon  his  sword-hilt,  and  closes  the  exercises  of 
the  day  with  a  prayer. 
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deed  from  its  adrenturoiu  conception  till  the  trium^ 
phant  close,  and  in  every  danger  and  evcrj  hardship 
had  exhibited  a  rare  umon  of  ardor  and  persevenince, 
—  Vaugfaan  was  entirely  neglected,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don, whither  he  had  gone  to  make  known  his  claims. 
After  the  great  era  of  his  life,  Sir  William  Pepperell 
did  not  distinguish  himself  either  as  a  warrior  or  a 
statesman.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  all 
the  pomp  of  a  colonial  grandee,  and  laid  down  his 
aristocratic  head  among  the  humbler  ashes  of  his  fa- 
thers, just  before  the  commencement  of  the  earliest 
troubles  between  England  and  America. 
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tow  for  tlie  bereavement  mast  be  mingled  with  anather 
grief,  —  that  he  threw  aws;  auch  a  life  in  so  mieera- 
hle  a  cause  \  Why,  as  he  was  true  to  the  Northern 
character  in  all  things  else,  did  he  swerve  from  his 
Northern  principles  in  this  final  scene  ?  But  bis  error 
was  a  generous  one,  unce  he  fought  for  what  be 
deemed  the  honor  of  New  England ;  and,  now  that 
death  has  pud  the  forfeit,  the  most  rigid  may  forgive 
him.  If  tiiat  dai^  pitfall  —  that  bloody  grave  —  had 
not  lain  in  the  midst  of  his  path,  whither,  whither 
might  it  not  have  led  him !  It  has  ended  there :  yet 
so  strong  was  my  conception  of  his  energies,  so  like 
desliny  did  it  appear  that  he  should  achieve  every- 
thing at  which  be  aimed,  that  even  naw  my  fancy 
will  not  dwell  upon  bis  grave,  but  pictures  him  stall 
amid  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  present  and 
the  future.' 
1838. 

1  A  Tciy  nibcile  uid  warchiDg  deacriptioa  of  Cillej'i  meaUl  and 
moral  qiudiciea  u  given  JD  Hawthorne'  -        --      -    ■ 
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nally  through  the  town,  and  listening  to  the  distant 
mirth  of  boys  at  play,  and  to  the  voice  of  a  young  girl 
warbling  somewhere  in  the  dusk,  a  pleasant  soimd  to 
wanderers  from  old  witch  times.  Yet,  ere  we  left  the 
hill,  we  could  not  but  regret  that  there  is  nothing  on 
its  barren  summit,  no  relic  of  old,  nor  lettered  stone 
of  later  days,  to  assist  the  imagination  in  appealing 
to  the  heart  We  build  the  memorial  column  on  the 
height  which  our  Others  made  sacred  with  their  blood, 
poured  out  in  a  holy  cause.  And  here,  in  dark,  fu- 
nereal stone,  should  rise  another  monument,  sadly 
commemorative  of  the  errors  of  an  earlier  race,  and 
not  to  be  cast  down,  while  the  human  heart  has  one 
infirmity  that  may  result  in  crime. 
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CHIEFLY  ABOUT  WAR  MATTERS. 


BY  A  PEACEABLE  MAN. 


[This  article  appeared  in  the  ''Atlantic  Monthly"  for  July, 
1862,  and  is  now  first  reprinted  among  Hawthorne's  collected 
writings.  Thf  editor  of  the  magazine  objected  to  sundry  para, 
graphs  in  the  manuscript,  and  these  were  cancelled  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  author,  who  himself  supplied  all  the  foot-notes  that 
accompanied  the  article  when  it  was  published.  It  has  seemed 
best  to  retain  them  in  the  present  reproduction.  One  of  the  sup- 
pressed passages,  in  which  President  Lincoln  is  described,  has 
since  been  printed,  and  is  therefore  restored  to  its  proper  place 
in  the  following  pages.  —  G.  P.  L.] 

There  is  no  remoteness  of  life  and  thought,  no  her- 
metically sealed  seclusion,  except,  possibly,  that  of  the 
grave,  into  which  the  disturbing  influences  of  this  war 
do  not  penetrate.  Of  course,  the  general  heart-quake 
of  the  country  long  ago  knocked  at  my  cottage-<loor, 
and  compelled  me,  reluctantly,  to  suspend  the  contem- 
plation of  certain  fantasies,  to  which,  according  to  my 
harmless  custom,  I  was  endeavoring  to  give  a  suffi- 
ciently life-like  aspect  to  admit  of  their  figuring  in  a 
romance.  As  I  make  no  pretensions  to  state-craft  or 
soldiership,  and  could  promote  the  common  weal  nei- 
ther by  valor  nor  counsel,  it  seemed,  at  first,  a  pity 
that  I  should  be  debarred  from  such  unsubstantial 
business  as  I  had  contrived  for  myself,  since  nothing 
more  genuine  was  to  be  substituted  for  it.     But  I 
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golden  palaces,  — and  perhaps  aU  the  more  heavenly, 
because  so  many  gloomy  brows,  and  soured,  vindictiye 
hearts,  had  gone  to  plot  ineffectual  schemes  of  mischief 
elsewhere.^ 

^  We  regret  the  innnendo  in  the  concloding  sentence.  The  war 
cmn  nerer  be  allowed  to  terminate,  except  in  the  complete  trhimph  of 
Northern  principles.  We  hold  the  event  in  oar  own  hands,  and  maj 
choose  whether  to  terminate  it  by  the  methods  already  so  snccessf  oily 
nsed,  or  by  other  means  equally  within  oar  control,  and  calcnlated  to 
be  still  more  speedily  efficacious.    In  troth,  the  work  is  already  done. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  Peaceable  Man's  loyalty, 
but  he  will  allow  us  to  say  that  we  consider  him  premature  in  his 
kindly  feelings  towards  traitors  and  sympathizers  with  treason.  As 
the  anthor  himself  says  of  John  Brown  (and,  so  applied,  we  thought 
it  an  atrociously  cold-blooded  dictum),  "any  common-sensible  man 
would  feel  an  intellectual  satisfaction  in  seeing  them  hanged,  were  it 
only  for  their  preposterous  miscalculation  of  possibilities.''  There 
are  some  degrees  of  absurdity  that  put  Reason  herself  into  a  rage, 
and  afiect  us  like  an  intolerable  crime, — which  this  Rebellion  is,  into 
the  bargain. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

HIS  SERVICES  IN  THE  STATE  AND  XATIOXAL  LBOnLATUBtt. 

After  leaving  college,  in  the  year  1824,  Franklin 
Pieroe  returned  to  IliUsborough.  Uis  father,  now  in 
a  green  old  age,  continued  to  take  a  prominent  i>art  in 
the  afiEairs  of  the  day,  but  likewise  made  liis  declining 
years  rich  and  picturesque  with  recollections  of  the 
heroic  times  through  which  he  had  lived.  On  the 
26th  of  December,  1825,  it  being  his  sixty  -  seventh 
birthday.  General  Benjamin  Pierce  prepared  a  festi* 
val  for  his  comrades  in  arms,  the  survivors  of  the  Itev- 
olution,  eighteen  of  whom,  all  inlmbitauts  of  Hills- 
borough, assembled  at  his  house.  The  ages  of  tlieso 
veterans  range<l  from  fifty-nine  up  to  the  patriarchal 
venerableness  of  nearly  ninety.  They  spent  the  day 
in  festivity,  in  calling  up  reminiscences  of  the  great 
men  whom  they  had  known,  and  the  great  deeds  which 
they  had  helped  to  do,  and  in  reviving  the  old  senti- 
ments of  the  era  of  'seventy-six.  At  nightfall,  after  a 
manly  and  pathetic  farewell  from  their  host,  they  se])- 
arated  —  "  prepared,"  as  the  old  general  expresse^l  it, 
*^  at  the  first  tap  of  the  shrouded  drum,  to  move  and 
join  their  beloved  Washington,  and  the  rest  of  their 
comrades,  who  fought  and  bled  at  their  sides."  A 
scene  like  this  must  have  been  profitable  for  a  young 
man  to  witness,  as  being  likely  to  give  him  a  strcjnger 
sense  than  most  of  us  can  attain  of  the  valu(»  of  that 
Union  which  these  old  heroes  had  ri^ske^l  so  much  to 
consolidate  —  of  that  common  country  which  they  liad 
sacrificed  everything  to  create;  and  [>atriotii$m  must 
have  been  commanicaied  from  their  Lborts  to  hiii,  with 


NOTE. 


We  have  done  fax  less  than  justice  to  Franklin  Reroe's  college 
standing,  in  our  statement  on  page  355.  Some  circumstances 
connected  with  this  matter  are  too  characteristic  not  to  he  re- 
ported. 

During  the  first  two  years,  Pierce  was  extremely  inattentive  to 
his  college  duties,  bestowing  only  such  modicum  of  time  upon 
them  as  was  requisite  to  supply  the  merest  superficial  acqAint- 
ance  with  the  course  of  study  for  the  recitation  room.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  the  rehitiye  standing  of  the  members  of 
the  class  was  first  authoritatively  ascertained,  in  the  junior  year, 
he  found  himself  occupying  precisely  the  lowest  position  in  point 
of  scholarship.  In  the  first  mortification  of  wounded  pride,  he 
resolved  never  to  attend  another  recitation,  and  accordingly  ab- 
sented himself  from  college  exercises  of  all  kinds  for  several  days, 
expecting  and  desiring  that  some  form  of  punishment,  such  as 
suspension  or  expulsion,  would  be  the  result.  The  faculty  of  the 
college,  however,  with  a  wise  lenity,  took  no  notice  of  this  be- 
havior ;  and  at  last,  having  had  time  to  grow  cool,  and  moved  by 
the  grief  of  his  friend  Littie  and  another  classmate.  Pierce  deter- 
mined to  resume  the  routine  of  college  duties.  **  But,"  said  he 
to  his  friends,  <'  if  I  do  so,  you  shall  see  a  change  !  " 

Accordingly,  from  that  time  forward,  he  devoted  himself  to 
study.  His  mind,  having  run  wild  for  so  long  a  period,  could  be 
reclaimed  only  by  the  severest  efforts  of  an  iron  resolution  ;  and 
for  three  months  afterwards,  he  rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  toiled 
all  day  over  his  books,  and  retired  only  at  midnight,  allowing 
himself  but  four  hours  for  sleep.  With  habit  and  exercise,  he 
acquired  command  over  his  intellectual  powers,  and  was  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  application  so  intense.  But  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  made  his  resolve  until  the  close  of  his  college  life, 
he  never  incurred  a  censure,  never  was  absent  (and  then  un- 


438  SOTS. 

KToAt^j)  bnt  from  two  college  eierdsai,  nerer  went  into  dm 
ncdtfttion  room  without  a  thorough  ocqauntance  with  the  subject 
to  be  recited,  and  fluall;  graduated  as  the  third  Bcholar  of  his 
dsas.  Nothing  save  the  low  standard  of  his  pravions  acholanhip 
preTonted  hia  taking  a  jet  higher  rank. 

Ilie  moi«l  of  this  little  sloiy  lies  in  the  stem  and  eontinned 
•xercise  of  self-controlling  will,  which  redeemed  hira  from  indo- 
lence, oompletely  changed  the  aspect  of  his  character,  Mid  made 
rtiJM  tbe  turning  point  of  Ms  life. 
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son,  whose  great  promise  was  f rastrated  hj  his  prema- 
ture death.  This  medallion  was  done  from  memory. 
The  artist  had  once  seen  Mr.  Emerson  while  he  was 
lecturing,  and  was  so  strongly  impressed  by  his  elo- 
quent profile  that,  on  going  home,  she  made  a  memory- 
sketch  of  it  in  pencil,  which  supplied  a  germ  for  the 
portrait  in  clay  which  she  attempted  after  his  death. 

The  appearance  of  the  ^^  Twice-Told  Tales  "  in  book- 
form  had,  like  that  of  the  ^  Gentle  Boy  "  design,  been 
due  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend.  In  this  case  it  was 
Lieutenant  Bridge  who  became  responsible  for  the  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  volume  met  with,  if  not  much  pecun- 
iary success,  a  gratifying  literary  renown.  The  author 
sent  a  copy  to  LongfeUow,  who  acknowledged  it  coiv 
diaUy ;  and  then  Hawthorne  wrote  him  as  follows :  — 

"  By  some  witchcraft  or  other  —  for  I  really  cannot 
assign  any  reasonable  cause — I  have  been  carried 
apart  from  the  main  current  of  life,  and  find  it  im- 
possible to  get  back  again.  Since  we  last  met,  which . 
you  remember  was  in  Sawtell's  room,  where  you  read 
a  farewell  poem  to  the  relics  of  the  class — ever  since 
that  time  I  have  secluded  myself  from  society ;  and 
yet  I  neyer  meant  any  such  thing  nor  dreamed  what 
sort  of  life  I  was  going  to  lead.  •  .  .  For  the  last 
ten  years  I  have  not  lived,  but  only  dreamed  of  liv- 
ing. .  •  • 

^*  As  to  my  literary  efforts,  I  do  not  think  much  of 
them,  neither  is  it  worth  while  to  be  ashamed  of  them. 
They  woidd  have  been  better,  I  trust,  if  written  under 
more  favorable  circumstances." 

But  LongfeUow  broke  out,  as  it  were,  into  an  exult- 
ing cry  over  them,  which  echoed  from  the  pages  of  the 
next  ^*  North  American  Review."  ^    His  notice  was 

1  Vol.  45  (July,  1837),  p.  59. 
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m. 

The  new  turn  of  affairs  of  course  made  Hawthorne 
impatient  to  find  some  employment  more  immediately 
prodactive  than  that  with  the  pen.  He  was  profoundly 
dissatisfied,  also,  with  his  elimination  from  the  active 
life  of  the  world.  ^'  I  am  tired  of  being  an  orna- 
ment !  "  he  said  with  great  emphasis,  to  a  friend.  ^^  I 
want  a  little  piece  of  land  of  my  own,  big  enough  to 
stand  upon,  big  enough  to  be  buried  in.  I  want  to 
have  something  to  do  with  this  material  world."  And, 
striking  his  hand  vigorously  upon  a  table  that  stood 
by :  ^^  If  I  coidd  only  make  tables,"  he  declared,  '^  I 
should  feel  myself  more  of  a  man." 

President  Van  Buren  had  entered  on  the  second 
year  of  his  term,  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  was 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  One  evening  the  lat- 
ter was  speaking,  in  a  circle  of  whig  friends,  of  the 
splendid  things  which  the  democratic  administration 
was  doing  for  literary  men. 

^^But  there's  Hawthorne,"  suggested  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Peabody,  who  was  present.  ^'  Yon  Ve  done  noth- 
ing for  him." 

^'  He  won't  take  anything,"  was  the  answer :  ^^  he 
has  been  offered  places." 

In  fact,  Hawthorne's  friends  in  political  life.  Pierce 
and  Jonathan  Cilley,  had  urged  him  to  enter  politics ; 
and  at  one  time  he  had  been  offered  a  post  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  refused  it  because  he  would  not  live 
in  a  slaveholding  community. 

"  I  happen  to  know,"  said  Miss  Peabody,  "  that  he 
would  be  very  glad  of  employment." 

The  result  was  that  a  small  position  in  the  Boston 
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tute  the  tangible  part  of  his  history.  A  few  extracts 
from  letters  written  to  Horatio  Bridge,  heretofore  un- 
published, come  under  this  head. 

Concord^  March  25,  1843. — "  I  did  not  come  to  see 
you,  because  I  was  very  short  of  cash  —  having  been 
disappointed  in  money  that  I  had  expected  from  three 
or  four  sources.  My  difficulties  of  this  kind  some- 
times make  me  sigh  for  the  regular  monthly  payments 
of  the  Custom  House.  The  system  of  slack  payments 
in  this  country  is  most  abominable.  ...  I  find  no 
difference  in  anybody  in  this  respect,  for  all  do  wrong 

alike.     is  just  as  certain  to   disappoint  me  in 

money  matters  as  any  little  pitiful  scoundrel  among 
the  booksellers.  For  my  part,  I  am  compelled  to  dis- 
appoint those  who  put  faith  in  my  engagements ;  and 
so  it  goes  round." 

The  following  piece  of  advice  with  regard  to  notes 
for  the  "Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser,"  by  Mr. 
Bridge,  which  Hawthorne  was  to  edit,  is  worth  ob- 
serving and  has  never  before  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic :  — 

"  I  woidd  advise  you  not  to  stick  too  accurately  to 
the  bare  facts,  either  iu  your  descriptions  or  your  nar- 
ratives ;  else  your  hand  will  be  cramped,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  want  of  freedom  that  will  deprive  you 
of  a  higher  truth  than  that  which  you  strive  to  attain. 
Allow  your  fancy  pretty  free  license,  and  omit  no 
heightening  touches  merely  because  they  did  not 
chance  to  happen  before  your  eyes.  If  they  did  not 
happen,  they  at  least  ought — which  is  all  that  con- 
cerns you.  This  is  the  secret  of  all  entertaining  trav- 
ellers. .  .  .  Begin  to  write  always  before  the  impres- 
sion of  novelty  has  worn  off  from  your  mind ;  else  you 
will  soon  begin  to  think  that  the  peculiarities  which 
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and  paralyzing  effect  on  his  genius ;  and  he  was 
amazed  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  should  take  his  calam- 
ity with  so  much  lightness.  He  questioned  her  again 
regarding  the  wherewithal  to  meet  their  current  needs, 
knowing  well  that  he  himself  had  no  fund  in  reserve. 
His  habit  had  been  to  hand  her  the  instalments  of 
salary  as  they  came  to  him  from  the  office  ;  and  when 
he  was  in  need  of  money  for  himself  he  drew  again 
upon  her  for  it  He  therefore  supposed  that  every- 
thing had  been  used  up  from  week  to  week.  But  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  now  disclosed  the  fact  that  she  had  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  a  sum  which  for  them  was 
a  considerable  one,  their  manner  of  living  being  ex- 
tremely plain.  Greatly  astonished,  he  asked  her  where 
she  had  obtained  so  much. 

"  You  earned  it,"  she  replied,  cheerily. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  was  in  fact  overjoyed,  on  his  ac- 
count, that  he  had  lost  his  place ;  feeling  as  she  did 
that  he  would  now  resume  his  proper  employment. 
The  fire  was  built  in  the  study,  and  Hawthorne,  stim- 
ulated by  his  wife's  good  spirits,  set  at  once  about  writ- 
ing "  The  Scarlet  Letter." 

Some  six  months  of  time  were  required  for  its 
completion,  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  who  was  aware  that 
her  savings  would  be  consumed  in  a  third  of  that 
space,  applied  herself  to  increasing  the  small  stock  of 
cash,  so  that  her  husband's  mind  might  remain  free 
and  buoyant  for  his  writing.  She  began  making  little 
cambric  lamp-shades,  which  she  decorated  with  deli- 
cate outline  drawings  and  sent  to  Boston  for  sale. 
They  were  readily  purchased,  and,  by  continuing  their 
manufacture,  this  devoted  wife  contrived  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  household  until  the  book  was  finished. 

Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  the  publisher,  who  was  already 
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an  acquaintance,  and  eventually  became  a  friend,  of 
Hawthorne's  had  been  told  of  the  work,  and  went 
down  to  Salem  to  suggest  bringing  it  out.  This  was 
before  the  story  had  been  fully  elaborated  into  its 
present  form.  Hawthorne  had  written  steadily  all 
day,  and  every  day,  from  the  start,  but,  remember* 
ing  in  what  small  quantity  his  books  sold,  he  had  come 
to  consider  this  new  attempt  a  forlorn  hope.  Mr. 
Fields  found  him  despondent,  and  thus  narrates  the 
close  of  the  interview :  — 

^^  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  found  that  the  train 
would  soon  be  starting  for  Boston,  and  I  knew  there 
was  not  much  time  to  lose  in  trying  to  discover  what 
had  been  his  literary  work  during  these  last  few  years 
in  Salem.  I  remember  that  I  pressed  him  to  reveal 
to  me  what  he  had  been  writing.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  produced 
nothing.  At  that  moment  I  caught  sight  of  a  bureau 
or  set  of  drawers  near  where  we  were  sitting;  and 
immediately  it  occurred  to  me  that,  hidden  away  some- 
where in  that  article  of  furniture,  was  a  story  or  sto- 
ries by  the  author  of  the  *  Twice-Told  Tales,'  and  I 
became  so  confident  that  I  charged  him  vehemently 
with  the  fact.  He  seemed  surprised,  I  thought,  but 
shook  his  head  again  ;  and  I  rose  to  take  my  leave, 
begging  him  not  to  come  into  the  cold  entry,  saying  I 
would  come  back  and  see  him  again  in  a  few  days.  I 
was  hurrying  down  the  stairs  when  he  called  after 
me  from  the  chamber,  asking  me  to  stop  a  moment. 
Then,  quickly  stepping  into  the  entry  with  a  idl  of 
manuscript  in  his  hands,  he  said :  ^  How  in  Heaven's 
name  did  you  know  this  thing  was  here?  As  you 
have  found  me  out,  take  what  I  have  written,  and  tell 
me,  after  you  get  home  and  have  time  to  read  it,  if  it 
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is  good  for  anything.  It  is  either  very  good  or  very 
bad  —  I  don't  know  which.'  On  my  way  up  to  Bos- 
ton I  read  the  germ  of  ^  The  Scarlet  Letter ; '  before 
I  slept  that  night  I  wrote  him  a  note  all  aglow  with 
admiration  of  the  marvellous  story  he  had  put  into  my 
hands." 

In  a  letter  to  Bridge  (April  10,  1850),  the  author 
said :  ^^  *'  The  Scarlet  Letter '  has  sold  well,  the  first  edi- 
tion having  been  exhausted  in  ten  days,  and  the  second 
(5,000  in  all)  promising  to  go  ofif  rapidly."    Speaking 
of  the  excitement  created  among  his  townspeople  by 
the  introductory  account  of  the  Custom  House,  he  con- 
tinued :  ^^  As  to  the  Salem  people,  I  really  thought  I 
had  been  exceedingly  good-natured  in  my  treatment  of 
them.     They  certainly  do  not  deserve  good  usage  at 
my  hands,  after  permitting  me  ...  to  be  deliberately 
lied  down,  not  merely  once  but  at  two  separate  attacks, 
on  two  false  indictments,  without  hardly  a  voice  being 
raised  on  my  behalf ;  and  then  sending  one  of  their 
false  witnesses  to  Congress  and  choosing  another  as 
their  Mayor.     I  feel  an  infinite  contempt  for  them, 
and  probably  have  expressed  more  of  it  than  I  in- 
tended; for  my  preliminary  chapter  has  caused  the 
greatest  uproar  that  ever  happened  here  since  witch- 
times.     If  I  escape  from  town  without  being  tarred 
and  feathered,  I  shall  consider  it  good  luck.     I  wish 
they  would  tar  and  feather  me  —  it  woidd  be  such  an 
entirely  new  distinction  for  a  literary  man !      And 
from  such  judges  as  my  fellow-citizens,  I  should  look 
upon  it  as  a  higher  honor  than  a  laurel-crown."     In 
the  same  letter  he  states  that  he  has  taken  a  house 
in  Lenox,  and  shall  move  to  it  on  the  1st  of  May : 
*^  I  thank  Mrs.  Bridge  for  her  good  wishes  as  respects 
my  future  removals  from  ofiBce ;  but  I  should  be  sorry 
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seems  like  cannibalism  to  think  of  eating  them.  What 
Ls  to  be  done  ?  " 

His  task  occupied  him  all  winter.  To  Mr.  Fields 
at  length,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1851,  he  sent  the 
following  message :  — 

"  I  intend  to  put '  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables ' 
into  the  expressman's  hands  to-day ;  so  that,  if  you  do 
not  soon  receive  it,  you  may  conclude  that  it  has  mis- 
carried —  in  which  case,  I  shall  not  consent  to  the 
universe  existing  a  moment  longer.  I  have  no  copy 
of  it,  except  the  wildest  scribble  of  a  first  draught ;  so 
that  it  could  never  be  restored. 

^^  It  has  met  with  extraordinary  success  from  that 
]K)rtion  of  the  public  to  whose  judgment  it  has  been 
submitted :  viz.  from  my  wife.  I  likewise  prefer  it  to 
*  The  Scarlet  Letter ; '  but  an  author's  oi)inion  of  his 
book,  just  after  completing  it,  is  worth  little  or  noth- 
ing ;  he  being  then  in  the  hot  or  cold  fit  of  a  fever,  and 
certain  to  rate  it  too  high  or  too  low.  It  has  undoubt- 
edly one  disadvantage  in  being  brought  so  close  to  the 
present  time,  whereby  its  romantic  improbabilities  be- 
come more  glaring." 

The  fac  simile  of  a  part  of  the  above  letter  which  is 
reproduced  here  serves  as  a  fairly  good  specimen  of 
Hawthorne's  handwriting.  At  the  time  when  it  was 
written,  he  was  not  very  well,  and  the  fatigue  of  his 
long  labor  upon  the  book  rendered  the  chirography 
somewhat  less  clear  in  this  case  than  it  often  was.  The 
lettering  in  his  manuscripts  was  somewhat  larger,  and 
was  still  more  distinct  than  that  in  his  correspondence. 

After  the  new  romance  had  come  out  and  had  met 
with  a  flattering  reception,  he  inquired  of  Bridge 
(July  22, 1851)  :  "  T\Tiy  did  you  not  write  and  tell  me 
how  you  liked  (or  how  you  did  not  like)  ^  The  House  of 
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soon  be  in  a  condition  to  buy  a  place;  and  if  you 
should  hear  of  one,  say  worth  from  $1,500  to  $2,000, 
I  wish  you  would  keep  your  eye  on  it  for  me.  I 
should  wish  it  to  be  on  the  searcoast,  or  at  all  events 
within  easy  access  to  the  sea.  Very  little  land  would 
suit  my  purpose,  but  I  want  a  good  house,  with  space 
inside.  ...  I  find  that  I  do  not  feel  at  home  among 
these  hills,  and  should  not  consider  myself  perma- 
nently settled  here.  I  do  not  get  acclimated  to  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  except  in  mid- 
winter, I  am  continually  catching  cold,  and  am  never 
so  vigorous  as  I  used  to  be  on  the  sea-coast.  .  .  .  Why 
did  you  not  express  your  opinion  of  *  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  ?'...!  should  receive  friendly 
censui*e  with  just  as  much  equanimity  as  if  it  were 
praise  ;  though  certainly  I  had  rather  you  would  like 
the  book  than  not.  At  any  rate,  it  has  sold  finely, 
and  seems  to  have  pleased  a  good  many  people  better 
than  the  other ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  myself  am 
among  the  number.  .  .  .  When  I  write  another  ro- 
mance I  shall  take  the  Community  for  a  subject,  and 
shall  give  some  of  my  experiences  at  Brook  Farm." 

On  the  first  day  of  December,  1851,  he  left  Lenox 
^-ith  his  wife  and  children,  betaking  himself  for  the 
winter  to  West  Newtou,  a  suburban  village  a  few 
miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  Charles  River ;  there  to 
remain  until  he  could  effect  the  purchase  of  a  house 
which  could  serve  him  as  a  settled  home.  The  house 
that  he  finally  selected  was  an  old  one  in  the  town 
of  Concord,  about  a  mile  easterly  from  the  centre  of 
the  village  on  the  road  to  Lexington,  and  was  then 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Bronson  Alcott.  During  the 
winter  at  West  Newton  he  wrote  "The  Blithedale 
Romance,"  which  was  published  early  in  1852.   In  the 
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breeze  that  blows.  The  hill-side  is  covered  chiefly  with 
locust-trees,  which  come  into  luxuriant  blossom  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  look  and  smell  very  sweetly,  in- 
termixed with  a  few  young  elms  and  some  white-pines 
and  infant  oaks,  —  the  whole  forming  rather  a  thicket 
than  a  wood.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some  very  good 
shade  to  be  found  there.  I  spend  delectable  hours 
there  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  stretched  out  at 
my  lazy  length,  with  a  book  in  my  hand  or  an  unwrit- 
ten book  in  my  thoughts.  There  is  almost  always  a 
breeze  stirring  along  the  sides  or  brow  of  the  hilL 

From  the  hill-top  there  is  a  good  view  along  the  ex- 
tensive level  surfaces  and  gentle,  hilly  outlines,  covered 
with  wood,  that  characterize  the  scenery  of  Concord. 
We  have  not  so  much  as  a  gleam  of  lake  or  river  in 
the  prospect ;  if  there  were,  it  would  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  place  in  my  estimation. 

The  house  stands  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the 
old  Boston  road  (along  which  the  British  marched  and 
retreated),  divided  from  it  by  a  fence,  and  some  trees 
and  shrubbery  of  Mr.  Alcott's  setting  out.  Where- 
upon I  have  called  it  "  The  Wayside,"  which  I  think 
a  better  name  and  more  morally  suggestive  than  that 
which,  as  Mr.  Alcott  has  since  told  me,  he  bestowed 
on  it,  —  "  The  Hill-Side."  In  front  of  the  house,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  I  have  eight  acres  of 
land,  —  the  only  valuable  portion  of  the  place  in  a 
farmer's  eye,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  made 
very  fertile.  On  the  hither  side,  my  territory  extends 
some  little  distance  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  is 
absolutely  good  for  nothing,  in  a  productive  point  of 
view,  though  very  good  for  many  other  purposes. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  house,  except 
Thoreau's  telling  me  that  it  was  inhabited  a  generar 
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sank  at  the  dearth  of  available  materiaL  However,  I 
have  done  the  business,  greatly  to  Frank's  satisfac- 
tion ;  and,  though  I  say  it  myself,  it  is  judiciously 
done ;  and,  without  any  sacrifice  of  truth,  it  puts  him 
in  as  good  a  light  as  circumstances  would  admit. 
Other  writers  might  have  made  larger  daims  for  him, 
and  have  eulogized  him  more  highly;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  other  could  have  bestowed  a  better  as- 
pect  of  sinirity  a^d  reality  on  tiie  nar«dve,  and  hare 
secured  all  the  credit  possible  for  him  without  spoding 
all  by  asserting  too  much.  And  though  the  stoiy  is 
true,  yet  it  took  a  romancer  to  do  it. 

^^  Before  undertaking  it,  I  made  an  inward  resolu« 
tion  that  I  would  accept  no  office  from  him ;  but  to 
say  the  truth,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  rather 
folly  than  heroism  to  adhere  to  this  purpose,  in  case  he 
should  offer  me  anything  particularly  good.  We  shall 
see.  A  foreign  mission  I  could  not  afford  to  take; 
—  the  consulship  at  Liverpool  I  might.  •  •  •  I  have 
several  invitations  from  English  celebrities  to  come 
over  there;  and  this  office  would  make  all  straight. 
He  certainly  owes  me  something ;  for  the  biography 
has  cost  me  hundreds  of  friends  here  at  the  Nor^  who 
had  a  purer  regard  for  me  than  Frank  Pierce  or  any 
other  politician  ever  gained,  and  who  drop  off  from 
me  like  autumn  leaves,  in  consequence  of  what  I  say 
on  the  slavery  question.  But  they  were  my  real  sen- 
timents, and  I  do  not  now  regret  that  they  are  on 
record." 

After  discussing  other  topics,  he  observes  further  of 
Pierce :  ^^  I  have  come  seriously  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  in  him  many  of  the  chief  elements  of  a 
great  man ;  and  that  if  he  wins  the  election  he  may 
run  a  great  career.     His  talents  are  administrative; 
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mistaken,  since  ^'  a  large  part  of  the  income  of  this 
consulate  arises  from  business  which  might  just  as 
well  be  transacted  by  a  notary  public  as  by  a  consul, 
and  which  a  consul  is  therefore  not  officially  bound  to 
do.  All  such  business  as  this  the  consul  will  cease  to 
transact,  the  moment  the  avails  of  it  go  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  instead  of  his  own  purse  ;  and  thus  there 
will  be  an  immediate  falling  off  of  the  office  to  a  veiy 
considerable  extent." 

Later  on,  he  says:  ^^I  should  really  be  ashamed 
to  tell  you  how  much  my  income  is  taxed  by  the  as- 
sistance which  I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
to  American  citizens,  who  come  to  me  in  difficulty  or 
distress.  Every  day  there  is  some  new  claimant,  for 
whom  the  government  makes  no  provision,  and  whom 
the  consul  must  assist,  if  at  all,  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
It  is  impossible  (or  at  any  rate  very  disagreeable)  to 
leave  a  countryman  to  starve  in  the  streets,  or  to  hand 
him  over  to  the  charities  of  an  English  work-house ; 
so  I  do  my  best  for  these  poor  devils.  But  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  meet  with  quite  so  good  treatment 
after  the  passage  of  the  consular  bill.  If  the  govern- 
ment chooses  to  starve  the  consul,  a  good  many  will 
starve  with  him." 

The  bill,  nevertheless,  was  passed.  Lieutenant 
Bridge,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Washington,  had 
done  all  that  he  could  to  rouse  an  effectual  opposition 
to  its  enactment ;  and  his  friend  wrote  to  him  from 
Liverpool  (March  23,  1855)  thus :  — 

'^  I  thank  you  for  your  efforts  against  this  bill ;  but 
Providence  is  wiser  than  we  are,  and  doubtless  it  will 
all  turn  out  for  the  best.  All  through  my  life,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  that  what  seemed  to  be  mis- 
fortunes have  proved,  in  the  end,  to  be  the  best  things 
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the  new  system  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  Pierce  aooord- 
inglj  let  Hawthorne's  commission  run  on  without  in- 
terruption, and  the  consul  stayed  through  the  rest  of 
the  administration's  term. 

While  the  matter  was  stiU  in  abeyance,  however, 
the  suggestion  came  from  Bridge  that  he  allow  himself 
to  be  transferred  to  Lisbon  as  minister.  The  prospect 
was,  in  one  way,  seductive.  Hawthorne  was  growing 
anxious  about  his  wife's  health,  and  felt  that  nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  to  take  her  to  a  warmer 
climate,  which  she  needed,  and  thus  avoid  the  tempo- 
rary separation  which  might  have  to  be  undergone  if 
he  remained  at  Liverpool.  The  objections  were,  that 
he  had  no  acquaintance  with  diplomacy,  did  not  know 
Portuguese,  and  disliked  forms  and  ceremonies.  ^^  Yon 
will  observe,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  higher  rank  and 
position  of  a  minister,  as  compared  with  a  consul,  have 
no  weight  with  me.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  honor  of 
which  I  am  ambitious."  With  a  good  deal  of  hesita- 
tion he  came  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
him  not  to  make  the  change.  ^^  But,"  he  remarked,  ^4t 
was  a  most  kind  and  generous  thing  on  the  part  of  die 
President  to  entertain  the  idea."  His  friend,  Mr.  John 
O'Sullivan,  who  had  been  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
•*  Democratic  Review,"  to  which  Hawthorne  had  con- 
tributed copiously  during  his  residence  at  the  Manse, 
was  at  this  time  accredited  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon, 
and  would  doubtless  have  been  provided  for  in  some 
other  way  had  Hawthorne  been  promoted  to  the  place. 
The  latter  decided  to  stay  at  Liverpool,  but  to  send 
Mrs.  Hawthorne  to  Lisbon,  where  she  would  find  not 
only  milder  air,  but  also  friends  in  the  minister  and 
his  wife.  She  sailed  with  her  daughters  in  October, 
1855,  and  returned  in  the  following  June. 
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books,  occasional  references  to  literature  escape  him, 
which  did  not  ordinarily  find  their  way  into  his  letters 
to  other  people.  From  England,  in  1854,  he  wrote  to 
that  gendeman :  ^^  I  thank  you  for  the  books  you  sent 
me,  and  more  especially  for  Mrs.  Mowatt's  ^Autobiog- 
raphy,' which  seems  to  me  an  admirable  book.  Of 
all  things  I  delight  in  autobiographies ;  and  I  hardly 
ever  read  one  that  interested  me  so  much."  He  did 
not  read  for  erudition  or  for  criticism,  but  he  certainly 
read  much,  and  books  were  companions  to  him.  I 
have  seen  several  catalogues  of  libraries  which  Haw- 
thorne had  marked  carefully,  proving  that,  although 
he  made  no  annotations,  he  had  studied  the  titles  with 
a  natural  reader's  loving  fondness.  His  stay  at  Leam- 
ington was  but  a  brief  one,  and  for  that  reason  he 
may  well  have  been  without  books  in  his  study  at  the 
moment ;  he  never  crowded  them  about  himself,  in  the 
rooms  where  he  worked,  but  his  tower-study  at  The 
Wayside  always  contained  a  few  volumes,  and  a  few 
small  pictures  and  ornaments —  enough  to  relieve  his 
eye  or  suggest  a  refreshment  to  his  mind,  without  dis- 
tracting him  from  composition  or  weakening  the  ab- 
sorbed intensity  of  his  thought. 

The  only  approach  to  literary  exertion  made  at  Liv- 
erpool seems  to  have  been  the  revision  of  the  '^  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse,"  for  a  reissue  at  the  hands  of 
Ticknor  &  Fields  ;  employment  which  led  to  some  re- 
flections upon  his  own  earlier  works. 

^^I  am  very  glad  that  the  ^Mosses'  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  our  firm ;  and  I  return  the  copy  sent  me, 
after  a  careful  revision.  When  I  wrote  those  dreamy 
sketches,  I  little  thought  I  should  ever  preface  an 
edition  for  the  press  amid  the  bustling  life  of  a  Liver- 
pool consulate.     Upon  my  honor,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
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ont  of  your  list  of  authors,  without  so  much  as  asking 
whether  I  am  dead  or  alive.  But  I  like  it  well  enough, 
nevertheless.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  at  last  I  am 
away  from  America,  —  a  satisfaction  that  I  never  en- 
joyed as  long  as  I  stayed  in  Liverpool,  where  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  quintessence  of  nasal  and  hand-shaking 
Yankeedom  was  continually  filtered  and  sublimated 
through  my  consulate,  on  the  way  outward  and  home- 
ward. I  first  got  acquainted  with  my  own  country- 
men there.  At  Rome,  too,  it  was  not  much  better. 
But  here  in  Florence,  and  in  the  summer-time,  and  in 
this  secluded  villa,  I  have  escaped  from  all  my  old 
tracks  and  am  really  remote. 

«I  Uke  nxy  print  residence  immensely.  The 
house  stands  on  a  hill,  overlooking  Florence,  and  is 
big  enough  to  quarter  a  regiment ;  insomuch  tfiat 
each  member  of  the  family,  including  servants,  has  a 
separate  suite  of  apartments,  and  there  are  vast  wil- 
dernesses of  upper  rooms,  into  which  we  have  never 
yet  sent  exploring  expeditions. 

^^  At  one  end  of  the  house  there  is  a  moss-grown 
tower  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  monk,  who  was  con- 
fined there  in  the  thirteenth  century,  previous  to  being 
burned  at  the  stake  in  the  principal  square  of  Florence. 
I  hire  this  villa,  tower  and  all,  at  twenty-eight  dollars 
a  month ;  but  I  mean  to  take  it  away  bodily  and  clap 
it  into  a  romance  which  I  have  in  my  head  ready  to  be 
written  out."  Turning  to  the  topic  of  home,  he  went 
on  :  "  After  so  long  an  absence  (more  than  five  years 
already,  which  will  be  six  before  you  see  me  at  the 
Old  Comer),  it  is  not  altogether  delightful  to  think  of 
returning.  Everybody  will  be  changed,  and  I,  myself, 
no  doubt,  as  much  as  anybody.  ...  It  won't  do.  I 
shaQ  be  forced  to  come  back  again  and  take  refuge  in 


? 
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a  London  lodging.     London  is  like  the  grave  in  one 
j  respect,  — r  any  man  can  make  himself  at  home  tliere ; 

\  and  whenever  a  man  finds  himself  homeless  elsewhere, 

j  he  had  better  either  die  or  go  to  London. 

"  Speaking  of  the  grave  reminds  me  of  old  age  and 

other  disagreeable  matters,  and  I  would  remark  that 

\  '  one  grows  old  in  Italy  twice  or  three  times  as  fast  as 

in  other  countries.     I  have  three  gray  hairs  now  for 
]  one  that  I  brought  from  England,  and  I  shall  look 

venerable  indeed  by  the  time  I  return  next  sununer." 
The  "  French  and  Italian  Note-Books "  are  more 
I  prolific  in  literary  hints  than  the  English.     At  Rome 

and  Florence  the  practical  self,  which  was  necessarily 
i  ■  brought  forward  in  the  daily  round  at  the  consulate  and 

j !  left  its  impress  on  the  letters  to  Lieutenant  Bridge,  re- 

' !  tired  into  the  backgroimd  under  the  influence  of  scenes 

I  more  purely  picturesque  and  poetic  than  those  of  Eng- 

;  land  ;  and  the  idealizing,  imaginative  faculty  of  Haw- 

;  thorne,  being  freed  from  the  restraint  which  had  so 

■  i  long  cramped  it,  gained  in  elasticity  from  day  to  day. 
^  Four  years  of  confinement  to  business,  broken  only  at 
j  intervals  by  short  episodes  of  travel,  had  done  no  moi-o 
}                           than  impede  the  current  of  fancy ;  had  not  dried  it, 

nor  choked  the  source.  Mr.  Fields  assures  us  that, 
in  England,  Hawthorne  told  him  he  had  no  less  than 
five  romances  in  his  mind,  so  well  planned  that  he 

■  could  write  any  one  of  them  at  short  notice.  But  it  is 
'•,  significant  that,  however  favorable  Itiily  might  be  for 
I  drawing  out  and  giving  free  course  to  this  current,  he 
^  (fould  do  little  there  in  the  way  of  embodying  his  con- 
!                           ceptions.      He  wrote  out  an   extensive  first  draft  of 

"  Tlie  Marble  Faim  "  while  moving  from  place  to  place 

on  the  actual  ground  where  the  story  is  laid ;  but  the 

\ ''  *work  itself  was  written  at  Redcar,  and  in  the  commu- 
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nication  last  quoted  from  he  had  said:  ^^  I  find  this 
Italian  atmosphere  not  favorable  to  the  close  toil  of 
composition,  although  it  is  a  very  good  air  to  dream 
in.  I  must  breathe  the  fogs  of  old  England,  or  the 
east-winds  of  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  put  me  into 
working-trim."  Conditions  other  than  physical  were 
most  probably  responsible,  in  part,  for  this  state  of 
things.  Strong  as  Hawthorne's  nature  was  on  the 
side  of  the  real,  the  ideal  force  within  him  was  so  much 
more  puissant,  that  when  circumstances  were  all  pro- 
pitious —  as  they  were  in  Italy  —  it  obtained  too  com- 
manding a  sway  over  him.  His  dreams,  in  such  case, 
would  be  apt  to  overcome  him,  to  exist  simply  for  their 
own  sake  instead  of  being  subordinated  to  his  will ; 
and,  in  fine,  to  expend  their  vdtchery  upon  the  air,  in- 
stead of  being  imprisoned  in  the  enduring  form  of  a 
book.  Being  compounded  in  such  singular  wise  of  op- 
posing qualities :  the  customary,  prudential,  common 
sensible  ones,  and  the  wise  and  visionary  ones  —  the 
outward  reticence,  and  (if  we  may  say  so)  the  inward 
eloquence  —  of  which  we  now  have  a  clearer  view ; 
being  so  compounded,  he  positively  needed  something 
stem  and  adverse  in  his  surroundings,  it  should  seem, 
both  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  sturdier  part  of  him,  and 
as  a  healthful  check  which,  by  exciting  reaction,  would 
stimulate  his  imaginative  mood.  He  must  have  pre- 
cisely the  right  proportion  between  these  counter  in- 
fluences, or  else  creation  could  not  proceed.  In  the 
Salem  Custom  House  and  at  the  Liverpool  consulate 
there  had  been  too  much  of  the  hard  conmaonplace : 
instead  of  serving  as  a  convenient  foil  to  the  more  ex- 
pansive and  lightsome  tendencies  of  his  genius,  it  had 
weighed  them  down.  But  in  Italy  there  was  too  much 
freedom,  not  enough  framework  of  the  severe,  the 
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roughly  real  and  unpicturesqae.  Hawthorne's  intel- 
lectual and  poetic  nature  presents  a  spectacle  some- 
what like  that  of  a  granite  rock  upon  which  delicate 
vines  flourish  at  their  best ;  but  he  was  himself  both 
rock  and  vine.  The  delicate,  aspiring  tendrils  and 
the  rich  leafage  of  the  plant,  however,  required  a  par- 
ticular combination  of  soil  and  climate,  in  order  to 
grow  well.  When  he  was  not  hemmed  in  by  the  round 
of  official  details,  England  afforded  him  that  combinar 
tion  in  boimteous  measure. 

On  the  publication  of  ^^The  Marble  Faun,"  the 
author's  friend,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  with  whom  he 
had  talked,  of  the  contemplated  romance,  in  Borne, 
wrote  to  him  from  Walton -on -Thames  (March  29, 
I860)  :  — 

"  Everything  that  you  have  ever  written,  I  believe, 
I  have  read  many  times,  and  I  am  particularly  vain 
of  having  admir^  ^  Sights  from  a  Steeple,'  when  I 
first  read  it  in  the  Boston  ^  Token,'  several  hundred 
years  ago,  when  we  were  both  younger  than  we  are 
now ;  of  having  detected  and  cherished,  at  a  later  day, 
an  old  Apple-Dealer,  whom  I  believe  you  have  un- 
handsomely thrust  out  of  your  presence  now  that  you 
are  grown  so  great.  But  the  ^  Romance  of  Monte 
Beni '  has  the  additional  charm  for  me,  that  it  is  the 
first  book  of  yours  that  I  have  read  since  I  had  the 
privilege  of  making  your  personal  acquaintance.  My 
memory  goes  back  at  once  to  those  walks  (alas,  not 
too  frequent)  we  used  to  take  along  the  Tiber,  or  in 
the  Campagna  .  .  .  and  it  is  delightful  to  get  hold  of 
the  book  now,  and  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  you 
any  longer,  after  waving  your  wand  as  you  occasion- 
ally did  then,  indicating  where  the  treasure  was  hid- 
den, to  sink  it  again  beyond  plummet's  sound. 
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^^I  admire  the  book  exceedingly  ...  It  is  one 
which,  for  the  first  reading  at  least,  I  did  n't  like  to 
hear  aloud.  ...  If  I  were  composing  an  article  for  a 
review,  of  course  I  should  feel  obliged  to  show  cause 
for  my  admiration ;  but  I  am  only  obeying  an  impulse. 
Permit  me  to  say,  however,  that  your  style  seems,  if 
possible,  more  perfect  than  ever.  .  .  .  Believe  me,  I 
don't  say  to  you  half  what  I  say  behind  your  back ; 
and  I  have  said  a  dozen  times  that  nobody  can  write 
English  but  you.  With  regard  to  the  story,  which 
has  been  somewhat  criticized,  I  can  only  say  that  to 
me  it  is  quite  satisfactory.  I  like  those  shadowy,  weird, 
fantastic,  Hawthomesque  shapes  flitting  through  the 
golden  gloom,  which  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  book. 
I  like  the  misty  way  in  which  the  story  is  indicated 
rather  than  revealed;  the  outlines  are  quite  definite 
enough  from  the  beg^ning  to  the  end,  to  those  who 
have  imagination  enough  to  follow  yon  in  your  airy 
flights.  .  .  .  The  way  in  which  the  two  victims  dance 
through  the  Carnival  on  the  last  day  is  very  striking. 
It  is  like  a  Greek  tragedy  in  its  effect,  without  being 
in  the  least  Greek." 

In  this  last  sentence  Mr.  Motley  struck  out  an  apt 
distinction ;  for  it  is  perhaps  the  foremost  character- 
istic of  Hawthorne  as  a  writer  that  his  fictions  pos- 
sessed a  plastic  repose,  a  perfection  of  form,  which 
made  them  akin  to  classic  models,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  spirit  was  throughout  eminently  that  belong- 
ing to  the  mystic,  capricious,  insular  fantasy  of  the 
North. 

Hawthorne  thus  made  answer  from  Bath  (April  1, 
I860):  — 

My  dear  Motley,  —  You  are  certainly  that  Gen- 
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tie  Reader  for  whom  all  my  books  were  exelnsiTely 
written.  Nobody  else  (my  wife  excepted,  who  speaks 
BO  near  me  that  I  cannot  tcU  her  voice  from  my  own) 
has  ever  said  exactly  what  I  love  to  hear.  It  ia  most 
satisfactory  to  be  hit  upon  the  raw,  to  be  shot  straight 
through  the  heart.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  your 
praise  that  I  care  so  much  about  (thou^  I  gather  it 
all  up  carefully,  lavish  aa  you  are  of  it),  but  the 
kind,  for  yon  take  the  book  precisely  as  I  meant  it ; 
and  if  your  note  had  come  a  few  days  sooner,  I  believe 
I  would  have  printed  it  in  a  postscript  which  I  have 
added  to  the  second  edition,  because  it  explains  better 
than  I  found  possible  to  do  the  way  in  which  my  ro- 
mance ought  to  be  taken.  .  .  .  Now  don't  snppose 
that  I  fancy  the  book  to  be  a  tenth  part  aa  good  as 
you  say  it  is.  You  work  out  my  imperfect  efforts,  and 
half  make  the  book  ^vith  your  warm  imagination,  and 
see  what  I  myself  saw  but  could  only  hint  at  Well, 
the  romance  is  a  success,  even  if  it  never  finds  another 
reader. 

We  spent  the  winter  in  Leamington,  whither  we 
liad  come  from  the  scaK;oast  in  October.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  it  was  another  winter  of  sorrow  and  anx- 
iety. ...  I  liave  engaged  our  passages  for  June  16th. 
.  .  .  Mi's.  Hawthorne  and  the  vliildreo  will  probably 
remniii  iii  Bath  till  the  eve  of  our  departure ;  but  I 
intcad  to  pay  one  more  visit  of  a  week  or  two  to  Lon- 
don, and  shall  certainly  come  and  see  you.  I  wonder 
at  your  lack  of  recognition  of  my  social  propensities. 
I  take  so  much  deliglit  in  my  friends,  tliat  a  little  in- 
tercourse goes  a  great  way,  aud  illuminntcs  my  life  be- 
fore and  after.  .  .  .  Your  friend, 

Natuaniel  Hawtuosne, 
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One  may  well  linger  here,  for  an  instant,  over  the 
calm,  confident,  but  deeply  vibrating  happiness  from 
which  those  words  sprang,  concerning  his  wife,  "  who 
speaks  so  near  me  that  I  cannot  tell  her  voice  from  my 
own  ; "  and  one  may  profitably  lay  away,  for  instruc- 
tion, the  closing  lines,  —  ^^  I  take  so  much  delight  in 
my  friends,  that  a  little  intercourse  goes  a  great  way." 
The  allusion  to  ^^  another  winter  of  sorrow  and  anx- 
iety "  carries  us  back  to  the  previous  winter,  passed 
in  Rome,  during  which  Hawthorne's  elder  daughter 
underwent  a  prolonged  attack  of  Roman  fever.  Ill- 
ness again  developed  itself  in  his  family  while  they 
were  staying  at  Leamington. 

In  February  of  1860  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Fields,  who 
was  then  in  Italy  :  — 

"  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kind  vrishes  in 
favor  of  tbe  forthcoming  work  [*The  Marble  Faun'], 
and  sincerely  join  my  own  prayers  to  yours  in  its  be- 
half, without  much  confidence  of  a  good  result.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  I  am  not  really  a  popidar  writer, 
and  that  what  popularity  I  have  gained  is  chiefly  ac- 
cidental, and  o^dng  to  other  causes  than  my  own  kind 
or  degree  of  merit.  Possibly  I  may  (or  may  not)  de- 
serve something  better  than  popularity;  but  looking 
at  all  my  productions,  and  especially  this  latter  one, 
vfiih  a  cold  or  critical  eye,  I  can  see  that  they  do  not 
make  their  appeal  to  the  popular  mind.  It  is  odd 
enough,  moreover,  that  my  own  individual  taste  is  for 
quite  another  class  of  works  than  those  which  I  my- 
self am  able  to  write.  If  I  were  to  meet  with  such 
books  as  mine  by  another  writer,  I  don't  believe  I 
should  be  able  to  get  through  them."  At  another 
time  he  had  written  of  Anthony  Trollope's  novels: 
^^  They  precisely  suit  my  taste ;  solid  and  substantial, 
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final  London  visit.  In  Italy,  however,  he  had  already 
shown  symptoms  of  fatigue,  saying  to  Mr.  Fields: 
^^  I  have  had  so  many  interruptions  from  things  to  see 
and  things  to  suffer,  that  the  story  [^The  Mai*ble 
Faun  ']  has  developed  itself  in  a  very  imperfect  way. 
...  I  could  finish  it  in  the  time  that  I  am  to  remain 
here,  but  my  brain  is  tired  of  it  just  now."  The  voy- 
age put  fresh  vigor  into  him,  apparently.  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  and  Professor  Stowe  were  on  board, 
with  their  daughters,  and  Mr.  Fields,  who  was  also  a 
passenger,  has  said :  ^'  Hawthorne's  love  for  the  sea 
amounted  to  a  passionate  worship,  and  while  I  (the 
worst  sailor  probably  on  this  planet)  was  longing, 
spite  of  the  good  company  on  board,  to  reach  land  as 
soon  as  possible,  Hawthorne  was  constantly  saying  in 
his  quiet,  earnest  way,  ^  I  should  like  to  sail  on  and 
on  forever,  and  never  touch  the  shore  again.' "  His 
inherited  susceptibility  to  the  fascination  of  the  sea 
no  doubt  intensified  his  enjoyment,  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  talked  in  a  strain  of  delightful  humor  while  on 
shipboard. 

For  nearly  a  year  after  his  return  to  The  Wayside, 
there  is  an  imeventful  gap  in  his  history,  concerning 
which  we  have  very  few  details.  He  set  about  improv- 
ing his  house,  and  added  to  it  a  wing  at  the  back, 
which,  ha\'ing  three  stories,  ix>se  above  the  rest  of  the 
building,  and  thus  supplied  him  with  a  study  in  the 
top  room,  which  had  the  effect  of  a  tower.  Meanwhile 
the  political  quarrel  between  the  North  and  the  South 
was  rapidly  culminating ;  in  a  few  months  the  Slave 
States  began  their  secession,  and  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  This  affected  Hawthorne  so  deeply  that  for  some 
time  he  was  unable  to  engage  in  imaginative  work,  and 
he  now  relinquished  the  custom  he  had  maintained  for 
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self,  and  the  jo}^I  thing  is  that  Julian  is  too  young. 
He  drills  constantly  with  a  company  of  lads,  and 
means  to  enlist  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  minimum 
age.  But  I  trust  we  shaU  either  be  victorious  or  van- 
quished by  that  time.  Meantime,  though  I  approve 
the  war  as  much  as  any  man,  I  don't  quite  see  what 
we  are  fighting  for  or  what  definite  result  can  be  ex- 
pected. If  we  ponunel  the  South  ever  so  hard,  they 
will  love  us  none  the  better  for  it ;  and  even  if  we 
subjugate  them,  our  next  step  should  be  to  cut  them 
adrift,  if  we  are  fighting  for  the  annihilation  of  slav- 
ery. To  be  sure,  it  may  be  a  wise  object,  and  offers 
a  tangible  result  and  the  only  one  which  is  consistent 
with  a  future  union  between  North  and  South.  A 
continuance  of  the  war  would  soon  make  this  plain 
to  us,  and  we  should  see  the  expediency  of  preparing 
our  black  brethren  for  future  citizenship,  by  allowing 
them  to  fight  for  their  own  liberties  and  educating 
them  through  heroic  influences.  Whatever  happens 
next,  I  must  say  that  I  rejoice  that  the  old  Union  is 
smashed.  We  never  were  one  people,  and  never  really 
had  a  country  since  the  Constitution  was  formed." 

Thus,  then,  Hawthorne,  who  had  been  brought  up 
politically  within  the  democratic  party  and  thrice 
held  office  under  its  r^gime^  had  reached  the  conclu- 
sion, four  years  in  advance  of  the  event,  that  it  was 
time  for  the  North  to  ^^make  a  stand";  and  now, 
while  muskets  rattled  their  grim  prelude  to  a  long 
and  deadly  conflict,  he  planted  himself  firmly  on  the 
side  of  the  government — was  among  the  first,  more- 
over, to  resolve  upon  that  policy  of  arming  the  ne- 
groes, which  was  so  bitterly  opposed  and  so  slow  of 
adoption  among  even  progressive  reformers  at  the 
North.     In  his  solitude,  out  of  the  current  of  affairs, 
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new  romance,  and  then  turning  to  the  questions  of  the 
day,  remarked  that  he  ^^  should  not  much  regret  an 
ultimate  separation,"  and  that  soon ;  adding  that  if  a 
strong  Union  sentiment  shoidd  not  set  in  at  the  South, 
we  ought  to  resolve  ourselves  into  two  nations  at  once. 
He  was  evidently  growing  despondent ;  a  fact  which 
may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  physical  and  mental 
languor  of  which  he  told  his  friend.  Misfortune  had 
once  more  entered  his  household  ;  for  one  of  his  chil- 
dren was  suffering  from  a  peculiarly  distressing  mal- 
ady, which  imposed  a  heavy  strain  upon  his  nerves 
and  troubled  his  heart.  More  than  this,  he  mourned 
over  the  multitude  of  private  griefs  which  he  saw  or 
apprehended  on  every  side — griefs  resulting  from  the 
slaughter  that  was  going  on  at  the  seat  of  war  —  as 
acutely  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  losses.  He  could 
not  shut  out,  by  any  wall  of  patriotic  fire,  the  terri- 
ble shapes  of  fierce  passion  and  the  pathetic  appari- 
tions of  those  whose  lives  had  been  blasted  by  the 
tragedies  of  the  field.  His  health,  we  have  already 
noticed,  had  begun  to  falter  while  he  was  still  abroad. 
Neither  waa  he  free  from  pecuniary  anxieties.  He 
had  laid  up  a  modest  accumulation  from  his  earnings 
in  the  consulate ;  but  the  additions  to  his  house,  un- 
ambitious though  they  were,  had  cost  a  sum  which 
was  large  in  proportion  to  his  resources ;  the  expense 
of  living  was  increased  by  the  war,  and  his  pen  was 
for  the  time  being  not  productive.  His  income  from 
his  books  was  always  scanty.  He  was  too  scrupulous 
to  be  willing  to  draw  upon  the  principal  which  had 
been  invested  for  the  future  support  of  his  family; 
and  there  were  times  when  he  was  harassed  by  the 
need  of  money.     All  these  causes  conspired  to  reduce 

his  strength ;  but  the  omnipresent  miseiy  of  the  war, 
VOL.  xn.  35 
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any  dread  of  an  ontcry  which  he  considered  unjust. 
"  I  find,"  he  replied,  "  that  it  would  be  a  piece  of  pol- 
troonery  in  me  to  withdraw  either  the  dedication  or 
the  dedicatory  letter,  .  .  .  and  if  he  [Pierce]  is  so 
exceedingly  unpopular  that  his  name  is  enough  to  sink 
the  volume,  there  is  so  much  the  more  need  that  an 
old  friend  should  stand  by  him.  I  cannot,  merely  on 
account  of  pecuniary  profit  or  literary  reputation,  go 
back  from  what  I  have  deliberately  felt  and  thought 
it  right  to  do ;  and  if  I  were  to  tear  out  the  dedication, 
I  should  never  look  at  the  volmne  again  without  re- 
morse and  shame.  ...  If  the  public  of  the  North 
see  fit  to  ostracize  me  for  this,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
would  gladly  sacrifice  a  thousand  or  two  of  dollars 
rather  than  retain  the  good-will  of  such  a  herd  of 
dolts  and  mean-spirited  scoundrels."  The  language 
did  not  lack  vigor  and  warmth ;  but  Dr.  Loring  has 
stated  that  he  spoke  of  the  matter  to  the  same  effect, 
'^  not  in  the  heat  of  passion,  but  with  a  calm  and  gen- 
erous courage."  The  dedicatory  letter  was  printed, 
of  course,  and  drew  down  upon  Hawthorne  abundant 
condemnation  ;  but  he  had  maintained  his  integrity. 

The  shock  of  such  an  accident  was  by  no  means  the 
right  sort  of  tonic  for  a  man  of  Hawthorne's  sensitive 
disposition  when  he  was  already  feeble  and  almost  ill. 
In  April,  1862,  he  had  been  to  Washington,  and  the 
things  that  impressed  him  there  were  noted  down  in  an 
**  Atlantic  Monthly  "  paper,  entitled  "^  Chiefly  About 
War  Matters."  At  Washington,  also,  Leutze  painted 
a  portrait  of  him  for  General  Pierce.  In  July,  he  took 
a  brief  trip  with  his  son  to  the  Maine  coast,  and  began 
a  new  journal.  There  were  no  other  changes  of  scene 
for  him  ;  the  monotony  of  his  life  at  The  Wayside  was 
seldom  broken.     That  this  period  was  for  him  one  of 
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success."  At  the  end  of  February :  "  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say  to  the  public  about  this  abortive  Somanee, 
though  I  know  pretty  well  what  the  case  ^^dll  be.  I 
shall  never  finish  it.  .  .  ,  I  cannot  finish  it  unless  a 
great  change  comes  over  me  ;  and  if  I  make  too  great 
an  effort  to  do  so,  it  will  be  my  death."  From  this 
time  on  he  accomplished  no  work  which  he  was  willing 
to  send  to  the  press,  although  he  had  among  his  papers 
the  two  fragmentary  scenes  from  ^^  The  DoUiver  Ro- 
mance "  that  were  posthumously  printed. 

The  wife  of  ex-President  Pierce  died  in  December, 

1863,  and  Hawthorne  went  to  New  Hampshire  to 
attend  the  funeraL  When  he  passed  through  Bos- 
ton, on  his  return,  he  appeared  to  Mr.  Fields  ill  and 
more  nervous  than  usuaL  Dreary  events  seemed  to 
thicken  around  his  path.     In  the  last  days  of  ^Mareh, 

1864,  Mr.  Fields  saw  him  again  ;  and  by  this  time  his 
appearance  had  greatly  changed.  ^^  The  light  in  his  eye 
was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  but  his  limbs  were  shrunken, 
and  his  usual  stalwart  vigor  [was]  utterly  gone."  A 
photograph  taken  not  long  before  that  date  represents 
him  with  cheeks  somewhat  emaciated,  and  a  worn, 
strangely  anxious,  half  -  appealing  expression,  which, 
while  singularly  delicate  and  noble,  is  extremely  sad. 
Soon  after  this,  in  March,  he  set  out  for  Washington 
with  Mr.  William  Ticknor,  Mr.  Fields's  senior  part- 
ner in  the  publishing  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields.  The 
travelling  companions  spent  two  or  three  days  in 
New  York,  and  had  got  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  when 
Mr.  Ticknor  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  at  the  Continen- 
tal Hotel,  and  died  the  next  day.  Stunned,  wellnigh 
shattered  by  this  sinister  event,  Hawthorne  was  al- 
most incapacitated  for  action  of  any  sort ;  but  there 
were  kind  and  ready  friends  in  Philadelphia  who  came 
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after  nine  o'clock,  and  soon  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber. 

...  At  two  o'clock  I  went  to  II 's  bedside ;  he 

was  apparently  in  a  sound  sleep ;  and  I  did  not  place 
my  hand  upon  him.  At  four  o'clock  I  went  into  his 
room  again,  and,  as  his  |)osition  was  unchanged,  I 
placed  my  hand  upon  him  and  found  that  life  was 
extinct.  .  .  .  He  must  have  passed  from  natural  slum- 
ber to  that  from  which  there  is  no  waking,  without  the 
slightest  movement." 

Hawthorne  was  buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery 
at  Concord,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1864.  The  grave  was 
made  beneath  the  shadowing  pines  of  a  hill  near  one 
of  the  borders  of  the  beautiful,  wooded  burial-ground, 
whence  there  is  a  peaceful  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Concord  River.  It  was  dose  to  the  slope  where  Tho- 
reau  now  lies,  and  not  far  away  is  the  grassy  resting- 
place  of  Emerson.  The  spot  was  one  for  which  Haw- 
thorne had  cherished  an  especial  fondness.  Emerson, 
that  day,  stood  beside  the  grave,  and  with  him  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell  were  present ;  Agassiz,  Holmes, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Edwin  Whipple,  Pierce,  and 
Hillard,  had  all  assembled  to  pay  their  last  reverence. 
A  great  multitude  of  people  attended  the  funeral  ser- 
vice at  the  old  Unitarian  First  Church  in  the  village, 
and  Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
mony for  Hawthorne,  conducted  the  rites  above  him 
dead.  It  was  a  perfect  day  of  spring ;  the  roadside 
banks  were  blue  with  violets,  the  orchards  were  in 
bloom ;  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  which  were  Hawthorne's 
favorites  among  flowers,  had  blossomed  early  as  if  for 
him,  and  were  gathered  in  masses  about  him.  Like  a 
requiem  chant,  the  clear  strains  that  Longfellow  wrote 
in  memory  of  that  hoar  still  echo  for  us  its  tender  so- 
lemniiy: — 
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*'  How  beautiful  it  was,  that  one  bright  day 
In  the  long  week  of  rain  I 
Though  all  its  splendor  could  not  chase  away 
The  omnipresent  pain. 

**  The  lovely  town  was  white  with  apple-blooms, 
And  the  great  elms  o'erhead 
Dark  shadows  wove  on  their  aerial  looms, 
Shot  through  with  golden  thread. 

'*  Across  the  meadows,  by  the  gray  old  manse. 
The  historic  river  flowed  ; 
I  was  as  one  who  wanders  in  a  trance, 
Unconscious  of  his  road. 

"  The  faces  of  familiar  friends  seemed  strange  ; 
Their  voices  I  could  hear, 
And  yet  the  words  they  uttered  seemed  to  change 
Their  meaning  to  the  ear. 

"  For  the  one  face  I  looked  for  was  not  there. 
The  one  low  voice  was  mute  ; 
Only  an  unseen  presence  filled  the  air, 
And  baffled  my  pursuit. 

"  Now  I  look  back,  and  meadow,  manse,  and  stream 
Dimly  my  thought  defines; 
I  only  see  —  a  dream  within  a  dream  — 
The  hill-top  hearsed  with  pines. 

"  I  only  hear  above  his  place  of  rest 
Their  tender  undertone, 
The  infinite  longings  of  a  troubled  breast, 
The  voice  so  like  his  o\vn. 

"There  in  seclusion  and  remote  from  men 
The  wizard  hand  lies  cold, 
Which  at  its  topmost  speed  let  fall  the  pen, 
And  left  the  talo  half  told. 
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**  Ah,  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magic  power, 
And  the  lost  clue  regain  ? 
The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower 
Unfinished  must  remain  1 " 


V. 

This  narrative  of  his  career,  in  one  sense  so  sim- 
ple, so  uneventful,  has  brought  chiefly  to  the  front, 
as  we  have  followed  it,  a  phase  under  which  Haw- 
thorne appears  the  most  like  other  men  ;  with  motivea 
easily  understood,  wishing  to  take  his  full  share  in  hu- 
man existence  and  its  responsibilities ;  devoted  in  his 
domestic  relations.  Moderately  ambitions  of  worldly 
welfare,  but  in  poverty  uncomplaining,  he  is  so  coolly 
practical  in  his  view  that  he  scarcely  alludes  to  the 
products  of  his  genius  except  as  they  may  bear  upon 
his  material  progress.  Even  this  much  of  the  char- 
acter is  uncommon,  because  of  its  sterling  tone,  the 
large,  sustained  manliness,  and  the  success  with  which 
in  the  main  it  keeps  itself  firmly  balanced  ;  but  it  is  a 
character  not  difficult  to  grasp,  and  one  that  appeals 
to  every  observer.  It  leaves  out  a  great  deal,  however. 
The  artist  is  absent  from  it.  Neither  is  that  essential 
mystery  of  organization  included  which  held  these  ele- 
ments together,  united  them  with  something  of  import 
far  different,  and  converted  the  whole  nature  into  a 
most  extraordinary  one,  lifting  it  to  a  plane  high  above 
that  on  which  it  might,  at  first,  seem  to  rest. 

We  know,  from  brief  allusions  in  his  "  Note-Books," 
that  Hawthorne  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  his  high 
quality  as  an  artist.  He  speaks  of  having  won  fame 
in  his  dismal  room  in  Herbert  Street ;  and  at  Arezzo, 
in  1858,  the  well  ^^  opposite  Petrarch's  birth-house " 
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which  Boccaccio  introduced  into  one  of  his  stories, 
calls  to  the  American  writer  one  of  his  own  perfor- 
mances.   ^^  As  I  lingered  round  it  I  thought  of  my  own 
town-pump  in  old  Salem,  and  wondered  whether  my 
towns-people  would  ever  point  it  out  to  strangers,  and 
whether  the  stranger  would  gaze  at  it  with  any  degree 
of  such  interest  as  I  felt  in  Boccaccio's  well.     Oh, 
certainly  not ;  but  I  made  that  humble  town-pump 
the  most  celebrated  structure  in  the  good  town.     A 
thousand  and  a  thousand  people  had  piunped  there, 
merely  to  water  oxen  or  fill  their   tea-kettles ;    but 
when  once  I  grasped  the  handle,  a  rill  gushed  forth 
that  meandered  as  far  as  England,  as  far  as  India, 
besides  tasting  pleasantly  in  every  town  and  village 
of  our  own  country.     I  like  to  think  of  this,  so  long 
after  I  did  it,  and  so  far  from  home,  and  am  not 
without  hopes  of  some  kindly  local  remembrance  on 
this  score."  ^      Such  indications  of  the  artistic  con- 
sciousness are  the  merest  ripples  on  the  surface  ;  the 
deeper  substance  of  it,  with  Hawthorne,  always  re- 

1  French  and  Italian  Note-BookSy  May  30,  1 858.  A  contributor  to 
App/rtons*  Journal^  writing  in  1875,  describes  a  surviving  specimen  of 
the  old  contrivances  which  then  gave  Salem  its  water-supply.  **  The 
presumption  is  that  a  description  of  this  particular  one  answers  for 
Hawthorne's  pump,  seeing  that  they  were  all  alike.  It  ia  large 
enough  for  a  mausoleum  and  looks  not  unlike  one,  made  of  slabs  of 
dingy  stone,  like  stained,  gray  gravestones  set  up  on  one  end,  in  a 
square  at  the  foundation,  but  all  inclining  inward  at  the  top,  where 
they  are  kept  in  position  by  a  baud  of  iron.  A  decaying  segment  of 
log  a])ppar8,  in  which  the  pump-handle  works  —  in  vain,  now,  how- 
ever, .since,  being  long  out  of  use,  it  has  no  connection  with  the  water 
bi'low;  on  the  front  side  are  two  circular  holes,  like  a  pair  of  great 
eyes,  made  for  the  insertion  of  the  spouts ;  and,  finally,  a  long-handled 
iron  di.>li,  like  a  saucepan  or  warming-pan  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  attached 
by  an  iron  chain  to  the  stone,  by  way  of  drinking- vessel.  Altogether, 
though  it  may  not  strike  an  old  Salem  resident  in  that  way,  it  seems 
to  the  stranger  a  very  unique,  antiquated,  and  remarkable  structure." 
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mained  out  of  sight.  Lietters,  which  are  assumed  to 
reveal  so  much  of  those  who  indite  them,  are,  when 
we  come  to  the  fact,  very  insufficient  exponents  of 
character ;  as,  for  instance,  we  may  observe  in  the  let- 
ters of  Michael  Angelo,  whose  mood  and  manner  vary 
according  to  the  person  addressed.  Correspondence,  it 
is  true,  is  appetizing  to  readers,  and  should  be  pi-ized 
for  the  help  it  gives  in  defining  an  individual,  but  it 
does  not  always  do  full  justice  to  the  larger  being  in- 
eluded  in  the  whole  personality.  Hawthorne's  letters 
are  more  representative  of  those  faculties  by  which  he 
came  into  association  with  his  fellows,  than  of  those 
which  tended  to  separate  him  from  them  by  making 
him  single  and  phenomenal,  in  his  function  as  writer 
of  romance.  But  in  his  actual  presence  there  was  a 
something  which  did  most  noticeably  correspond  to  the 
hidden  sources  of  his  power,  and  visibly  express  them. 
There  was  the  hale  and  vigorous  port  of  a  man  well 
fitted  by  his  physical  constitution  to  meet  the  rudest 
emergency;  but  there  was  also  a  temperament  of 
which  the  reserve,  the  delicacy,  the  tremulous  sensi- 
tiveness were  equal  to  those  of  the  most  finely  organ- 
ized woman.  ^^  He  was  tall  and  strongly  built,"  wrote 
his  friend  Hillard,  "  with  broad  shoulders,  deep  chest, 
a  massive  head.  .  .  .  He  looked  like  a  man  who  might 
have  held  the  stroke  oar  in  a  University  boat.  .  .  . 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  had  more  of  the  femi- 
nine element  than  he.  He  was  feminine  in  his  quick 
perceptions,  his  fine  insight,  his  sensibility  to  beauty. 
.  .  .  No  man  comprehended  woman  better  than  he. 
And  his  face  was  as  mobile  and  rapid  in  its  changes 
of  expression  as  that  of  a  young  girL  .  .  .  His  eyes 
would  darken  visibly  under  the  touch  of  a  passing 
emotion,  like  the  waters  of  a  fountain  ruffled  by  the 
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breeze  of  summer.      So,  too,  he  was  the  shyest  of 

men,"  ^ 

The  same  writer  adds :  *'  There  was  nothing  morbid 
in  his  character  or  temperament.  He  was,  indeed, 
much  the  reverse  of  morbid.  No  man  of  genius  ever 
had  less  the  infirmities  of  genius  than  he  .  .  .  Haw- 
thorne was  physically  one  of  the  healthiest  of  men. 
His  pulse  always  kept  even  music.  He  cared  nothing 
for  wine  or  tobacco,  or  strong  coffee  or  strong  tea.  He 
was  a  sound  sleeper  and  an  early  riser.  He  was  never 
moody  or  fitful  or  irritable.  He  was  never  unduly  de- 
pressed or  unreasonably  elated.  His  spirits  were  not 
brilliant,  but  they  were  uniform,  and,  as  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne says,  *  The  airy  splendor  of  his  wit  and  humor 
was  the  light  of  his  own  home.' " 

Dr.  Loring  has  supplied  another  sketch  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  general  intercourse,  which  does  a  great 
deal  to  fill  out  our  conception :  — 

^^  He  knew  no  such  thing  as  fear ;  was  scrupulously 
honest ;  was  unwavering  in  his  fidelity ;  conscientious 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  There  may  have  been 
men  of  more  latent  power,  but  I  have  known  no  man 
more  impressive,  none  in  whom  the  great  reposing 
strength  seemed  clad  in  such  a  robe  of  sweetness  as 
he  wore.  I  saw  him  on  the  day  General  Pierce  was 
elected  to  the  presidency.  It  was  a  bright  and  de- 
licious day  in  late  autumn.  He  was  standing  under 
the  little  shaded  and  embowered  piazza  of  *  The  Way- 
side,' at  Concord,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood, 
radiant  with  joy  at  the  good  fortime  of  his  friend,  and 
with  that  sad,  shy  smile  playing  over  his  face,  which 
was  so  touching  and  charming.  I  have  seen  him 
fishing  from  the  rocks  of  the  Essex  County  shore  at 

1  Atlantic  Monthly,  September,  1870,  vol.  26,  p.  257. 
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Swampscott,  enjoying  the  bliss  of  absolute  repose  and 
the  sweet  uncertainty  which  attends  the  angler's  line. 
I  have  sat  with  him  in  the  dimly  lighted  room  on 
autumnal  evenings,  cheerful  and  vocal  with  the  cricket's 
chirp,  and  have  heard  his  wise  and  sensible  talk,  ut- 
tered in  that  soft,  melodious  tone  which  gave  such  a 
peculiar  charm  to  his  utterances,  —  a  tone  so  shy  that 
an  intruder  would  hush  it  into  silence  in  an  instant.  I 
have  strolled  with  him  in  the  darkness  of  a  summer 
night  through  the  lanes  of  Concord,  assured  by  his 
voice,  which  came  up  from  the  grass-grown  roadside  in 
a  sort  of  mysterious  murmur,  that  he  was  my  compan- 
ion stilL  And  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  he  bore 
about  him  a  strong  and  commanding  presence  and  im- 
pression of  unpretending  power.  I  can  hardly  tell 
how  Hawthorne  succeeded  in  entertaining  his  compan- 
ions  and  securing  their  entire  confidence,  unless  it  was 
that  he  displayed  great  good  sense  and  acuteness  and 
good  temper  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  never 
misled  them  by  false  promises  or  low  appeals.  This, 
in  addition  to  his  subtile  genius,  everywhere  recognized 
and  never  wholly  concealed  to  even  the  most  conmion- 
place  associates,  made  him  a  most  fascinating  friend,  as 
he  was  really  and  truly  a  man  of  rare  quality  among 
ordinary  men."  ^ 

The  earlier  portraits  of  Hawthorne  show  the  gentle- 
ness and  the  feminine  traits  in  his  disposition  much 
more  distinctly  than  those  that  are  best  known  to  the 
world.  There  is  one,  now  owned  by  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Bichard  C.  Manning,  of  Salem,  which  was  painted  in 
1840  by  Charles  Osgood,  an  artist  of  Salem,  and  in- 
duced this  comment  from  his  sister  Louisa:  ^^The 
color  is  a  little  too  high,  to  be  sure,  but  perhaps  it  is 

\«  ^  PapjfruM  Leaves,  pp.  261,  262. 
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by  Bowse,  executed  after  Hawthorne's  return  from 
Italy  and  England.  Here  the  face  is  pensive,  timid, 
fresh  and  impressionable  as  that  of  some  studious  un- 
dergraduate unusually  receptive  of  ideas,  sentiments, 
and  observations :  it  is,  indeed,  quiet  and  thoughtful 
to  the  verge  of  sadness.  Longfellow  kept  always  in 
his  study  a  black-and-white  copy  from  this  portrait, 
and  in  speaking  of  it  and  of  the  subject's  extreme  shy- 
ness, said  that  to  converse  with  Hawthorne  was  like 
talking  to  a  woman.  The  Thompson  picture  was  re- 
produced in  1861,  in  a  steel  engraving  of  considerable 
merit,  and  Hawthorne,  thanking  Mr.  Fields  for  some 
of  the  prints,  wrote  from  Lenox :  ^^  The  children  rec- 
ognized their  venerable  sire  with  great  delight.  My 
wife  complains  somewhat  of  a  want  of  cheerfulness  in 
the  &ce ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  does  appemr  to  be 
afi&icted  with  a  bedevilled  melancholy  ;  but  it  will  do 
all  the  better  for  the  author  of  ^  The  Scarlet  Letter.' 
In  the  expression  there  is  a  singular  resemblance  (which 
I  do  not  remember  in  Thompson's  picture)  to  a  min- 
iature of  my  father." 

In  Rome,  Miss  Landor  modelled  a  bust,  the  marble 
oopy  of  which  is  now  in  the  Concord  Public  Library. 
It  is  of  life-size,  and  presents  the  bead  in  a  position 
which  raises  the  chin  and  inclines  the  plane  of  the  face 
slightly  backward,  so  that  the  effigy  might  be  taken 
for  that  of  an  orator  addressing  a  great  audience. 
This  pose  was  selected  by  the  sculptress  because,  after 
due  study,  she  was  persuaded  that  when  Hawthorne 
became  interested  in  conversation  and  kindled  with  the 
desire  to  set  forth  his  own  view,  he  al¥rays  raised  his 
head  and  spoke  from  a  commanding  attitude.  She 
chose  to  perpetuate  a  momentary  action,  instead  of  ren- 
dering his  customary  aspect  of  holding  the  chin  some- 
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what  down  or  on  a  firm  level ;  and  this  may  aoooont 
for  the  likeness  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Hawthorne's  own  family.  The  bust,  however, 
renders  impressively  the  magnificent  proportions  of 
the  neck  and  head  and  the  whole  physiognomy.  The 
mouth  is  not  concealed,  and,  although  it  exhibits  more 
decision  than  that  of  the  Thompson  picture,  it  conveys 
the  same  general  impression  of  a  quickly  responsive 
senBibility  Mr.  Thompson  made  L  paintinrwhen 
Hawthorne  was  forty -six,  and  Miss  Landor  had 
sittings  from  the  author  at  the  age  of  fifty-four;  but 
the  difference  in  apparent  maturity  of  power  in  the 
face  would  indicate  a  much  longer  interval.  This  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  difference  in  the  means  of  represen- 
tation, and  to  some  defect  of  strength  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's drawing;  but  perhaps  also  the  decided  change 
in  Hawthorne's  general  look,  which  began  under  the 
greatly  altered  conditions  attending  his  European  life, 
proceeded  very  rapidly.  He  allowed  a  thick  mustache 
to  grow,  during  his  Last  stay  in  England,  and  it  was 
then  that  Euntze  modelled  his  profile,  which  sets  Haw- 
thorne's features  before  us  in  a  totally  different  way 
from  any  of  the  other  portraits.  Unfortunately, 
Euntze's  relief  is  reduced  to  a  size  below  that  of  life, 
and  the  features  accordingly  assume  a  cramped  rela- 
tion. The  lofty  forehead  is  given  its  due  importance, 
however,  and  concentration  of  impassioned  energy  is 
conveyed  by  the  outline  of  the  face,  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  chin,  always  forcible  as  well  as  delicate, 
impresses  one  in  this  case  with  a  sense  of  persistent 
and  enduring  determination  on  the  part  of  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  with  this  sense  there  is  mingled  an  impression 
of  something  that  approaches  sternness,  caused,  it  may 
be,  by  the  hirsute  upper  lip.     In  considering  these 
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several  representations  and  the  crayon  by  Rowse,  to- 
gether with  the  photographs  taken  after  Hawthorne's 
home-return,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that  the 
sturdier  and  more  practical  elements  in  the  romancer 
gained  upon  him,  so  far  as  personal  appearance  was 
concerned,  with  advancing  age  and  a  wider  experi- 
ence of  life  in  the  large  world.  But  such  a  series  of 
glimpses  can  do  no  more  than  to  suggest  disjointedly 
the  union  in  him  of  attributes  positive  and  passive, 
which  always  struck  those  who  met  him.  A  photo- 
graph which  was  secured  before  he  left  England  de- 
picts him  in  a  mood  and  with  an  air  that  very  hap- 
pily convey  this  complete  equipment  of  the  man,  this 
wellnigh  perfect  combination  of  traits,  which  enabled 
him  by  sympathy  to  run  through  the  entire  gamut  of 
human  feeling.  His  friend,  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
induced  him  one  day  to  enter  a  photographer's  estab- 
lishment, on  the  plea  that  he  had  business  of  his  own 
there.  Hawthorne  was  given  a  book  to  read,  while 
waiting ;  and  when  the  photographer  was  ready  Motley 
attracted  his  friend's  attention.  Hawthorne  looked  up 
with  a  dawning  smile,  a  bright,  expectant  glance,  — 
holding  the  book  on  his  knee  meanwhile,  with  a  finger 
in  the  place,  —  and  instantly  a  perfect  negative  was 
made.  The  resulting  portraiture  showed  him  abso- 
lutely as  he  was :  a  breathing  form  of  human  nobility ; 
a  strong,  masculine,  self-contained  nature,  stored  in  a 
stalwart  frame  —  the  face  grown  somewhat  more  ro- 
tund than  formerly,  through  material  and  professional 
success,  and  lighted  up  with  captivating  but  calm  ge- 
niality ;  while  over  the  whole  presence  reigned  an  ex- 
quisite temperance  of  reserve,  that  held  every  faculty 
in  readiness  to  receive  and  record  each  finest  fluctua- 
tion of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  earnest  or  of  sport. 
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Such  as  he  tiiere  appears,  we  shall  do  well  to  imaigiiie 
him  to  ourselves. 

The  tendency  at  first,  among  those  who  judged  him 
from  his  writings  alone,  was  to  set  him  down  as  a  mis- 
anthrope.  We  need  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  now. 
That  he  inclined  to  gravity,  in  his  manner  and  in  his 
habit  of  thought,  seems  to  be  beyond  questi<m ;  bat  he 
was  not  sombre.  Neither  was  he  hilarious.  At  home, 
though  he  was  frequently  silent,  he  never  appeared  to 
be  so  from  depression,  except  in  seasons  of  distress  at 
the  illness  of  members  of  the  household ;  Ihe  prevail- 
ing effect  of  his  presence,  even  when  he  was  least  com- 
municative,  being  that  of  a  cheerful  calm  with  mel- 
low humor  underlying  it  One  of  his  children  said  to 
Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson  :  "  There  was  never  such  a  play- 
mate in  all  the  world."  On  the  other  hand,  I  remem- 
ber a  letter  from  Hawthorne  (no  longer  accessible  for 
exact  quotation),  in  which  he  frankly  speaks  of  him- 
self as  taking  constitutionally  a  somewhat  despondent 
view  of  things.  But  if  he  did  so,  he  never  permitted 
the  shadow  to  &11  upon  his  friends.  ^^  I  should  fancy 
from  your  books,"  HiUard  confessed  in  a  letter  to  him, 
^'  that  you  were  burdened  with  some  secret  sorrow,  that 
you  had  some  blue  chamber  in  your  soul,  into  which 
you  hardly  dared  to  enter  yourself ;  but  when  I  see 
you,  you  give  me  the  impression  of  a  man  as  healthy 
as  Adam  in  Paradise."  Mr.  HiUard  once  told  the 
present  writer  that  he  had  sometimes  walked  twenty 
miles  along  the  highway  with  Hawthorne,  not  a  word 
being  spoken  during  the  entire  tramp,  and  had  never- 
theless felt  as  if  he  were  in  constant  communication 
with  his  friend.  Mr.  Curtis  wrote  many  years  ago : 
**  ESs  own  sympathy  was  so  broad  and  sure,  that,  al- 
though nothing  had  been  said  for  hours,  his  compan- 
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to  shake  off  his  reticence,  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
power  of  impressing  as  much  by  speech  as  he  had  be- 
fore done  by  silence.  It  was  the  same  abundant,  ar- 
dent, but  self-contained  and  perfectly  balanced  nature 
that  informed  either  phase.  How  commanding  w^as 
this  nature  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  related  of  him 
by  an  acquaintance,  that  rude  people  jostling  him  in  a 
crowd  would  give  way  at  once  ^  at  the  sound  of  his  low 
almost  irresolute  voice.'  .  .  .  Something  even  of  the 
eloquent  gift  of  old  Colonel  Hathome  seemed  to  be 
locked  within  him,  like  a  precious  heirloonx  rarely 
shown  ;  for  in  England,  where  his  position  called  for 
speech-making,  he  acquitted  himself  with  brilliant 
honor.  But  the  effort  which  this  compelled  was  no 
doubt  commensurate  with  the  success.  He  never 
shrank,  notwithstanding,  from  effort,  when  obligation 
to  others  put  in  a  plea.  A  member  of  his  family  has 
told  me  that,  when  talking  to  any  one  not  congenial  to 
him,  the  effect  of  the  contact  was  so  strong  as  to  cause 
an  almost  physical  contraction  of  his  whole  stalwart 
frame,  though  so  slight  as  to  be  perceptible  only  to  eyes 
that  knew  his  informal  and  habitual  aspects ;  yet  he 
woidd  have  sunk  through  the  floor  rather  than  betray 
his  sensations  to  the  person  causing  them.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, too,  records  the  amusement  with  which  he  watched 
Hawthorne  paddling  on  the  Concord  River,  with  a 
friend  whose  want  of  skill  caused  the  boat  continually 
to  veer  the  wrong  way,  and  the  silent  generosity  with 
which  he  put  forth  his  whole  strength  to  neutralize 
the  error,  rather  than  mortify  his  companion  by  expla- 
nation. His  considerateness  was  always  delicate  and 
alert.*'  ^  A  niece  of  Horace  Mann,  who  passed  a  part 
of  the  spring  of  1852  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne 

1  A  Study  of  Hawthorne:  Chapter,  xi.,  291,  292. 
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awe  and  delight  with  which  the  miracle  of  buds  and 
new  verdure  inspired  him.''  Taking  everything  in  this 
spirit,  we  may  repeat,  mingling  with  the  rough  and  the 
refined,  and  capable  of  extracting  the  utmost  intellec- 
tual stimulus  from  the  least  of  mundane  phenomena, 
he  maintained  intact  a  true  sense  of  relativity  and  a 
knowledge  that  the  attainable  best  is,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, incomplete.  Contemplating  a  rose  one  day,  he 
said  :  "  On  earth,  only  a  flower  is  perfect."  He  cher- 
ished a  deep,  strong,  and  simple  religious  faith,  but 
never  approved  of  intellectual  discussion  concerning 
religion. 

The  slightness  of  the  definite  fact,  or  of  the  remi- 
niscence vouchsafed  by  those  who  knew  him,  is  con- 
tinually impressed  upon  us  in  reviewing  this  career. 
Considered  in  its  main  outline,  how.  very  plain  and 
unambitious  is  the  history !  A  sea-captain's  son,  bom 
in  Salem  ;  living  obscurely  ;  sent  up  to  the  rude  clear- 
ing where  a  new  village  was  foimding  in  Maine ;  in- 
duced, against  his  preference,  to  go  to  college ;  writ- 
ing timid  stories  and  essays,  which  the  world  had  no 
suspicion  that  it  needed,  and  prompted  to  this  by 
an  impulse  of  which  the  origin  is  inexplicable ;  next, 
the  author  coming  into  notice,  but  under  eclipse  now 
and  then  "from  disappearance  behind  a  public  office ; 
finally,  the  acknowledged  romancer  of  indefinitely 
great  endowment  —  the  head  of  his  order  in  Amer- 
ica —  sent  abroad  to  an  important  post,  where  he  is 
recognized  and  wannly  greeted  by  every  one  who  can 
discern  clearly :  such  is  the  general  course  of  the  nar- 
rative. Afterwards,  the  now  eminent  man  comes  back 
to  his  native  land,  labors  a  little  longer  in  comparative 
obscurity,  suffers  unmerited  obloquy  for  his  fidelity  to 
a  personal  friend,  while  perfectly  loyal  to  his  govern- 
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because  of  his  birth.  As  for  his  death,  it  is  better 
not  to  close  our  sketch  with  any  glimpse  of  that,  be- 
cause, in  virtue  of  his  spirit's  survival  among  those 
who  read  and  think,  he  still  lives. 

G.P.  L. 
New  York,  May  20, 188a 
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